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Inquiry Planned 


Of Construction 


On Land Projects 


Commissioner of Reclama-| 


tion to Study Economic 
Aspects of Federal Areas 
During Summer. 


Data Will Be Used 


In Preparing Laws 


Plans for Investigation of Vari- 
ous Districts Given Approval 
By Department of 
Interior. 


An economic survey designed to deter- 
mine the status of Federal reclamation 
projects will be undertaken this summer, 
the Commissioner of Reclamation, El- 
wood Mead, announced May. 4. 


for the survey, which will include investi- 
gation of certain projects where works 
have been completed, others where con- 
struction still is under way and certain 
private projects in financial distress 
where Government aid has been asked, 


have been approved by the Secretary of | 


Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, it was 
added. The full text of Commissioner 
Mead’s statement follows: 

There is general agreement that the 
engineering operations of the Bureau of 
Reclamatiqn are well conceived and ca- 
pably carired out, but we are still drift- 
ing with regard to the economic prin- 
ciples and policies which should govern 
our conclusions as to feasibility or final 
development of projects. Reclamation 
requires more than canals and reservoirs. 
The qualifications of settlers, the kind of 
agriculture which should be followed, and 
in general, those factors which determine 
earning power and well-being and con- 
tentment of the people of the communi- 
ties created are as important as the en- 
gineering factors. 

The results on a majority of the Fed- 
eral reclamation projects fully justify 
the national policy. A great wealth in 
land has been created, farmers are pros- 
perous, and the payments required under 
the contracts are being made. There are 
other projects, however, where develop- 
ment has been slow, where settlers are 
struggling in all stages of discourage- 
ment and hardship, and where delin- 
quency in payments has been an_ in- 
evitable result. 

Basis for Legislation. 


The making of this investigation at an 
early date is regarded as desirable be- 
‘cause the data which it is proposed to 
gather will be most helpful in determin- 
ing what can and should be done to im- 
prove conditions and in aiding Congress 
in enacting desirable legislation. 

The field of these studies would in- 
clude the Stanfield and Westland Dis- 
tricts in Oregon; the Bitter Root Dis- 
trict in Montana; the Gem and Emmett 
Districts and the King Hill Project in 
Idaho; the Orchard Mesa Division of the 
Grand Valley Project in Colorado; the 


Shasta View District of the Klamath | 


Project, Oregon-California; the Owyhee 
Project, Oregon-Idaho; the Northport 


Division of the North Platte Project, in'| 


Nebraska and Wyoming; the Sun River, 


Milk River and Lower Yellowstone Proj- | 


ects in Montana; the Willwood Division 
of the Shoshone Project in Wyoming. 
The economic data on the Stanfield and 
Westland Districts have already been 
gathered. Much information has been 
submitted on the King Hill Project in 
Idaho. 

A large part of the field work would 
be done by members of the staff of 
the Reclamation Bureau. In addition, it 
is desired to employ three economic ex- 
perts having no connection with the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. For these posi- 
tions Dr. Alvin Johnson, assistant ed- 
itor, Encyclopaedia of Social Science. 
New York, and Prof. Frank Adams of 
the University of California have been 
selected, and one other is yet to be 
named, 

__At a preliminary conference, we can, 
if we desire, have the assistance of 
Dean Marston of the School of Engi- 
neering, Iowa State College; Charles L. 


Lory, president of the Colorado Agri- | 


cultural College, and J. W. Haw, director 
of agricultural development of the 
Northern Pacific Railway. 


Railroad to Issue 
$11,426,000 of Bonds 


Authorization Is Granted to 
Louisville & Nashville. 


Authority has been granted by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad to pro- 
cure the authentication and delivery of 
$11,426,000 of firs. and refunding mort- 
gage 414 per cent gold bonds, to cap- 


italize expenditures for additions and | 


betterments. 

The report in Finance Docket No. 7173, 
dated April 27 and made public on May 
4, follows in full text: 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad | 


Company, a*’common carrier by railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce, has, by 
its application as amended and supple- 
mented, duly applied for authority under 
section 20a of the interstate commerce 
act to procure the authentication and de- 
livery of $11,426,000 of first and refund- 
ing mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, 
series C. No vbjection to the granting 
of the application has been presented 
to us. 

The applicant shows that between 
October 1, 1922, and December 31, 1927, 
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| Weight and Measure’ 
Data Are Assembled 


| Specifications of Devices. 


Specifications and tolerances for com- 
mercial weighing and measuring devices, 
|adopted from time to time by the Na- 
tional Conference on Weights and Meas- 
ures and recommended to the various 
States for official promu!gation, the Bu- 
reau of Standards announced, May 4, 
have been assembled for publication for 
the information of business and industry. 
At the same time the Bureau has pre- 





|applicable to commercial weighing and 
measuring devices, and also a general 
discussion in relation to judging the suit- 


ability for use of commercial weighing: 


and measuring equipment. 

| The full text of statement made public 

| by the Department of Commerce follows: 
The National Conference on Weights 

and Measures is made up of representa- 

tives from-the various States and mu- 

nicipalities of the United States, and 


| 

eneeseenets 

| Bureau of Standards iectee gga 
| 

| 


|pared short descriptions of other codes! 


Economic Survey 


Factory Research 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, MAY 6, 1929 





Varieties of Cotton 


Tested for Yields 


| Cooler Climate of California. 


Tests made under: the direction of the 
Department of Agriculture have con- 


‘Trade Regulation 


Shows Extent of jeaic round Superior jor, Un Europe Said to 


- Hamper Industry 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| National Bureau Finds 59 | firmed the superior yielding qualities of | Survival of War-time Policy 


| Per Cent of Manufactur- 


| ing Establishments Sup- 
port Investigations. 


Improved Service 
Is Sought Mainly 


‘Expenditures for Studies Are 
Found to Be Increasing in 

; More Than Half of 

| Firms Reporting. 


| Acala cotton, as compared with Mebane, 

Lone Star, and Delfos cottons, under 

conditions prevailing in most of the cot- 

ton growing areas of California, it was 
announced May 4. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

In announcing the results, O. F. Cook, 

of the Bureau of Plant Industry, a spe- 

| cialist in cotton improvement, in a state- 


| Of Governmental Intrusion 


| In Commerce Discussed 


| By Dr. Klein. 


National Monopolies 


/ment prepared for distribution to grow- | 
ers, explained that the rise of “one | 
| variety” communities in California in re- | 
'eent years has made it necessary to) e 
carefully test the varieties. Business Leaders 
It is much more important, he said, to | 
have definite information regarding 
| aistricts for such communities than for | 


Increase Taxation 


Declared to 
Be Realizing Burdens Are 
Made Heavier by Arti- 


districts where each farmer feels at ficial Restrictions. 


liberty to exercise his own preference or | 


Plans | 


meets each year at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. These specifications and tolerances | search prevails as a new trend in manu- 
embody its recommendations, and are | 
designed to eliminate from commercial ~ : eas 
use weighing and measuring devices |is revealed in the survey of the National 


The extent to which industrial re- 


facturing progress in the United States | 


which are false, or which facilitate the |Bureau of Economie Research which will | 


perpetration of fraud. 

The types of apparatus covered by the 
specifications are many and_ various. 
They include linear measures of the usual 
type and also fabric-measuring devices 
for the measurements of dry goods, and 
taximeters for measurements of distances 
traversed by public automobiles and re- 
cording fares therefor; liquid capacity 
measures and a variety of specific forms 
of devices for measurement of liquids, 
jsuch as glass graduates, bottles for milk 
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American Chemicals 
Supply One-fourth of 
‘World Export Trade 


Nation Ranks Second to Ger- 
many in Value of Foreign 
Shipments, With Great 
Britain Third. 


The United States, which 
| practically one fourth of the world trade 


in chemicals, is the second largest ex- 
porter of these products, according to a 
statement prepared by Miss A. H. Swift, 


of the Chemical Division of the Depart- | 


;ment of Commerce, made public May 5. 
Germany, the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France exported 
about $800,000,000 worth of chemicals in 
| 1928, approximately 80 per cent of the 
world trade, it was added. 
The .tatement follows in full text: 


Germany, the United States, the 


| exported $800,000,000 worth of chemicals 


| and allied products in 1928—in brief, ap- | 


| proximately 80 per cent of the world’s 
| trade. Germany far surpassed all other 
| countries and accounted for more than 


States, the second largest world expor- 
| ter, supplied nearly one-fourth. How- 


the United States and the United King- 
dom to equal the total German trade. 
One-half of the combined export of 
|these four countries was marketed in 
| Europe in 1927 (the latest year for which 
| details by countries are available), to 
which region Germany sent 50 per cent 
|of its total chemical shipments. The 
United States had the edge on its com- 
| petitors in North and Central America 


| America, outstripping Germany by $14,- 
000,000. The United Kingdom led in the 
| Far East and Africa, owing to its posi- 
tion in the trade with British countries 
sand protectorates. 

(Note.—All figures for 1928 are subject 
| to revision. The greatest difference lies in 
the figures for the United Kingdom, as they 
are compiled from the official monthly re- 
;}turns which are incomplete, listing only 
| the major classes. It has been estimated 





that the trade actually runs about 10 per} 


| cent more than the total given, which would 
| bring the figure up to around $160,000,000.) 
The most striking incident of these 
| four major countries during the past two 
| years has been the remarkable increase 
in the exports of chemicals from Ger- 
| many, to $331,000,000 in 1928. Since 
| 1926 Germany has forged ahead of the 
| other countries and has shoWn the great- 
| 

[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 


supplies | 


| United Kingdom, and France together | 


two-fifths of the total, while the United | 


ever, it required the combined trade of | 


and the West Indies, as well as in South | 


|__[Continued on Page 10. Column 7.]_ 


Entrance Wages of Common Laborers 
| Are Found to Average 45 Cents an Hour 


\be published with the report of the Com- 
‘mittee on Recent Economic Changes of 
.the President’s Unemployment Confer- 
lence, it was announced May 4 by the 
‘committee. 


| Replies from 599 Concerns. 


| Of the 599 manufacturing concerns | 


|supplying infermation, the report states, 
52 per cent reported the carrying on of 
research as a company activity. Test- 


|ing laboratories are conducted by 7 pe: | 
cent, leaving 41 per cent reporting that | 


os research work is being done. 


The full text of the statement made 
'public by the committee on the survey of | 
research activities made by the National | 


Btreau follows: 


| Facts regarding industrial 


as director of the Division of Engineer- 


ling and Industrial Research of the Na- | 


{tional Research Council, had compiled 


statistics based on a questionnaire sent | 


jout last year to 5,000 manufacturing con- 


cerns with a commercial rating of $1,000,- | 


| 000 or over, in which they were asked 
|for information regarding their research 
| aetivities. 

Forty Groups Covered. 
Referring to the 599 replies to Mr. 
|Holland’s questionnaire, which covers 40 
‘industrial or manufacturing product 
;groups, the survey of the National Bu- 
reau of Economie Research states: 

“The tabulated results can be con- 
sidered as an extensive assay of the 
industrial research situation as it exists 
today in American manufacturing. The 
questions asked sought to bring forth 
information as to whether or not a re- 
{search laboratory existed, the nature of 
|the program, amount of annual expendi- 
tures, nature of special facilities afforded 
to the industry, and whether or not the 
activities had been profitable. 

“Of the 599 manufacturing 
supplying information, 52 per 
ported the carrying on of research as a 
;company activity. Testing laboratories 
are conducted by 7 per cent, leaving 41 
per cent reporting that no research work 
is being done, 

“In regard to cooperative research con- 
ducted through trade associations, engi- 
|neering societies, universities or endowed 
fellowships, 29 per cent reported that 
|they were supporting such activities. An 
|}additional 15 per cent stated that they 
| were considering extension of their re- 
| search activities, and 11 per cent of those 
|doing no research work at the present 
|time reported that ‘they are considering 
| taking it up in the future. 

“While it can not be claimed that these 
percentages apply to American manufac- 
turing as a whole, for in any such assay 
the more approachable and progressive 
}concerns reply with the greater readi- 
ness, yet these figures do indicate some- 


concerns 


agers and executives. 

“Certain industries lend themselves to 
cooperative research. Among them are 
those engaged in cement manufacture, 
leather tanning, and gas and electric util- 
|ities. These industries, 
depend to a large extent upon research 
|econducted by various national 
tions. On the other hand, there are cer- 


research in the individual conccrns be- 
|cause of the highly competitive nature 
|of the products. Examples of such in- 
dustries are the manufacture of machin- 





Highest Rate Is in Automobile Industry and Lowest in 
Sawmills, Semi-annual Survey Shows. é, 


research 
‘were furnished by Maurice Holland, who, | 


cent re-| 


|thing of .he extent of industrial man- | 


in particular, | 
associa- | 


|tain industries which prefer to carry. on | 


e 

| The entrance wage rate for oscimaen | team employers make a practice of in- 
labor in the United States on January | creasing the rate of pay of a laborer 
1 of this year averaged 45 cents per after a stated length of service, provided 
| hour, according to the semiannual survey | a sufficient degree of fitness for the job 
| made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics,| has been developed; otherwise the em- 
| Department of Labor,*made public on; Ploye is dropped. Owing to these difficul- 
May 4. ties in the way of securing comparable 


The survey, which is based on returns | data as to wage rates for common labor, 
from plants employing 139,644 common | the Bureau of Labor Statistics has con- 
laborers, showed that the highest aver-| fined these statistics to entrance rates 
age rate per hour for any industry was! alone—that is, to rates of pay per hour 
55.9 cents in the automobile industry,| for unskilled adult male common labor- 
and the lowest was 30.8 cents in the! ers when first hired. 
sawmill industry. This survey is limited to 13 industries, 

An authorized summary of the survey , which require considerable numbers of 
| follows: ‘common laborers. Some establishments 

The term “common labor” has many have reported two rates—for example, 
| interpretations among different indus-|one for the 10-hour day and one for the 
tries and even among different localities | _ 
or plants in the same industry. Also, | 
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» 


‘ 


fancy in selecting and trying new kinds 

lof seed. Where a whole community 
grows a single variety, he explained, the 
individual farmer has no means of check- 
ing his yield and quality against the 
crop of a neighbor who may be grow- 
}ing superior cotton. 

In last season’s test plantings in six 
localities in California, two in the Sacra- 
mento Valley, three in the San Joaquin 
Valley, and one in the Imperial Valley, 


the yields were generally in favor of | 
Acala as compared with the other va- | 


rieties. The planting also included com- 


Column 5.) 


Authority to Change 
Grain Tariffs Asked 
On One Day’s Notice 


[Continued on Page 5, 


Eastern Railroads Apply to 
I. C. C. for Permission to 
Make Emergency Re- 
ductions Effective. 


Tariff-publishing agents of the eastern 


railroads applied May 4 to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission for permission to 


| file tariffs on one ddy’s notice. instead 
of the usual 30 days’ notice, putting into 
effect the temporary emergency reduc- 
tions in freight rates on export grain, 
which were decided upon May 2 at a 
meeting of the presidents and _ traffic 
executives of the principal eastern rail- 
roads, in response to suggestions from 
President Hoover, in an effort to reduce 
{the large accumulations of grain on 
farms and at elevators in the West be- 
fore the new crops ere readv for market. 
Extension of Plan Anticipated. 

The plan is to reduce the rates by 2 
cents ver bushel on ex-lake grain at and 
east of the lower J.ake Erie vorts in the 


United States to the north Atlantic sea- | 
| board for export, and also the reshinping | 


{rates from Chicago and St. 
New York and other eastern ports. 

Applications filed. May 4, covered only 
the retes from Chicago and the rates 
from Lake Erie ports, as the necessary 
information had not yet been received 
covering the rates from St. Louis The 
tariffs are to expire on September 30. 
| Protests Are Received. 

The Kansas Citv Southern Railway 
had previously filed tariff schedules, ef- 
fective May 25, reducing export grain 
rates from Kansas City, Mo., to Texes 


and Louisiana ports from 30.5 to 23.5 | 


cents per 100 pounds. 
| Numerous protests against the pro- 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 
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All ya for Dates Must 
Display Net Weight Label 


Dates, in rigid boxes, regardless of 
size, or of method of sale, as well as 
| dates in cartons, ‘vill be deemed mis- 
branded under the Federal food and 
drugs act if the containers do not bear 
a true, plain and conspicuous statement 
of net quantity, the Food, Drug and In- 
secticide Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, ruled May 4. 


statement follows: 

In making the ruling, which becomes 
effective July 1, 1929, the Administra- 
tion explained that while this require- 
ment has been in force for small pack- 
ages.or cartons containing dates, under 
| the net-weight amendment to the food 
and drugs act all boxes, regardless of size 
are now considered under this ruling. 


Complete 
News Summary 


. .. of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader, 


Turn to Back Page 


ed 


Louis to | 


The full text of the Department’s | 


Tendencies. in the present economic | 
situation of Europe are survivals from | 
|the wartime practices of close official | 


| | 
;control over commerce, governmental | 


monopolies, and heavy tax burdens, the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Dr. 
Julius Klein, said in a radio address over 
\the National Broadcasting network on 
May 4. 

The full text of the section of Dr. 
|Klein’s remarks dealing with the eco- 
nomic condition of Europe follows: 

During the past year Europe has made 
|notable progress toward stability, but 
|in many major industrial and commer- 
j cial districts there still appears to be a 
|marked anxiety as to the future: This 
| finds expression, for example, in the re- 
|luctance of the governments to abandon 
| their wartime practices of close official 
/control over commerce—a_ regrettable 
survival of the “emergency psychology” 
of the 1914-18 holocaust. 
| Some Barriers Removed. 


Notwithstanding the pronouncements | 


of the Geneva Economic Conference of 
1927 against such trade barriers, and 
| Seuptte some progress made during the 
}past few months in carrying out the 
recommendation, of that conference, 
Leamocsally in simplifying statistics and 
| expediting customs procedure, examples 
lof these arbitrary trade controls con- 
| tinue to recur. 


| ficial channels, various types of Testric- 
| tions upon trade in motion-picture films 
| and from this action the United States 
| is naturally the ehief sufferer. But there 
|are signs of increasingly vehement pro- 
tests on the part of the ultimate “con- 


|sumers” against such excessive official | 
controls—some of which, unfortunately, | 


|seem to be inspired by political objee- 
| tives. 
Quality Maintains Supremacy. 

| So long as the unquestioned quality 
|of American films is maintined, we can 
jcount upon this powerful insistence of 
widespread audiences in their behalf. 
|Our motion pictures have thrilling stories 
|and fine photography—our producers are 


(they’ve always commanded good curves) 
|and now we have sound. (Which re- 
minds me of a sign I saw over an Eng- 
lish theatre. reading “The Domestic 
Strugzle—With Sound.” 
live in apartments, and 
|apartments, would find 
novel in that! 

But, in all seriousness, our films have 
many elements of superiority. and we 
are justified in insisting that they shall 


below 


nothing very 


eign market. 

We find in Europe other survivals of 
this nolicy of governmental intrusions 
into the field of trade, surprisingly like 
the costly commercial operations of the 
Soviet government. Beginning July first, 
the Norwegian government is to exer- 
cise a monopoly of cereal and flour im- 
ports. Spain has a_— governmental 
monopoly of the trade in petroleum and 
by active proposals for similar control 
of the trade in lead, cement, naval stores 
; and other articles, 

Insurance Made Compulsory. 

Czechoslovakia restricts autom»bile 
imports. Arbitrary limitations upon 
trade in scrap iron are fairly general 
throughout the continent. One encoun- 
ters elaborate schemes for comovulsory 
insurance through governmental agen- 
cies. And so it goes. 

All these projects involve. of course, 
heavy increases in the rlready stagger- 
ing burdens of taxation. Industry in gen- 
eral is realizing this at last; so we find 





5, 
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‘Maple Sugar Exports 


| Of Canada Increase 


United States Is Customer for 
Bulk of Shipment. 


| ean 

| Canada’s exports of maple syrun 
which reached a record valu2 for 1928 
;and in the last five years have increasec | 
about 220 per cent, are practically all) 
shipned to the United States, it is stated | 
by the Assistant Trade Commissioner at | 
Montreal, L. A. France, in advices made | 
vublic on May 4 by the Department of | 
Commerce. . 

The full text of the statement follows: 
Canedien maple syrup and suvar exnorts | 
during 1928 reached a value of $1.244.000| 
compared with $1,167.000 the preceding 
year. Practically all the exports are| 
made to the United States. 

Most of Canada’s maple syrup and 
sugar is produced in Quehec, certain sec- | 
tions of Ontario and the Maritime Prov- | 
inces. About half of the output is con- 
sumed in Quebee and Ontario, a quarter 

|in the Maritime Provinces and the rest 
in the United States. 

Although Canadian manle syrup pro- | 
duction has inereased only slightly the 
last five years, its export has gained 
about 220 per cent, 


| 


Nine countries still exert, through of- | 


experimenting with new camera angles | 


Some of us who | 
other | 


receive equitable treatment in every for- | 


SESSION OR ADJOURNED. 


DAILY topical survey of the 
National Government will 


enable our citizens to understand 
and to use the fine facilities the 
Congress provides for them.” 


—Calvin Coolidge, 
Tresident of the United States, 
1923—-1929 
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List of Stockholders 
In Newspapers Asked 


Senate Resolution Seeks Data 
From Postmaster General. 


A resolution (S. Res. 53), which would 
direct the Postmaster General to trans- 
mit to the Senate a list of officers and 
stockholders of those newspapers in 
which the International Paper and Power 
Company holds an interest, was intro- 
duced in the Senate, May 4, by Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), of Montana. 


|lution was asked by Senator Walsh. On 
objection by Senator Watson (Rep.), of 
| Indiana, the majority leader, action was 
| postponed, ‘ : 

The full text of the resolution follows: 





Whereas it appears from testimony, 


taken by the Federal Trade Commission 
under and by virtue of S. Res. 83, 70th 
Congress, first session, that the Inter- 
| national Paper & Power Company and 
| its affiliated concerns is the owner of 
| stock in the Boston Herald and Traveler, 


| Baily Ne at Boston, Mass.; the Chicago | 


Daily News, published at Chicago, IIl.; 


the Chicago Journal, published at Chi- | 


cago, Ill.; the Tampa Tribune, published 
at Tampa, Fla.; the Greensboro Record, 
published at Greensboro, N. C.; the 
Knickerbocker Press, published at Al- 
| bany, N. Y.; the Albany Evening News, 
| published at Albany, N. Y.; the Brooklyn 
| Eagle, published at Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
the Augusta Chronicle, published at Au- 
| gusta, Ga.; the Columbia Record, pub- 
| lished at Columbia, 5. C.; the Spartan- 
| burg Herald-Journal and the Ithaca 
| Journal-News, and possibly other inter- 
! ests in other journals; 


Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
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Decline Recorded 
| In Total Resources 


Of National Banks 


Comptroller Pole Finds Ag- 
gregate March 27 $1,567,- 
000,000 Less Than Fig- 


ure of December 31. 


| tional banks in continental United States, 
Alaska and Hawaii dropped $1,567,244,- 
000 between December 31, 1928, and 


| March 27 of this year, the date of the 
last call for statements of condition, 
according to an announcement May 4 by 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Gain Over Spring, 1928. 
| Resources of the banks on the last 
/call date were $29,021,912,000. This fig- 
ure, however, represented a gain in the 
‘combined resources of $1,448,225,000 
{over the aggregate reported on Febru- 
larv 28, 1928, the corresponding sprine 
call of last year. Following is the full 
text of the statement: 

Comptroller of the Currency John W. 
Pole issued the following statement to- 
day concerning the condition of nationa! 
| banks as disclosed by their reports to 
| him as of the close of business March 
27. 1929, the date of the recent call. 


reporting national banks in the conti- 
nental United States, Alaska and Hawaii 
amounted to $29.021.912.000, which was 
a decrease of $1.567.244,000 since the re- 
| turns made by 7.635 banks on Decembe: 
| 31, 1928, the date of the previous call 
| but an increase of $1,448.225.000 over the 
|eombined resources reported by 
| banks as of February 28, 1928, the date 
| of the spring call a year ago. 

Loans and Discounts. 

The loans and discounts on March 
| 1929, which included rediscounts and 
|customers’ liability under letters of 
| eredit, were $14.849.926.000, and showed 
ja decrease of $429,705,000 since Decem- 


27 


its products, and this is being followed | per 31, 1928, but an increase of $659,346,- | 


| 000 in the year. 

| Investments in United States Govern- 
; ment securities of $3,096,760.000, showed 
| increases since December and February. 


1928, of $88,037,000 and $195,864,000, re- 


| 
| > 
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Suggestions Invited 
| For Stamp Designs 


Series Possessing Artistic 
Among Proposals. 


| ot aiaed tea 

The Post Office Department is inviting 

suggestions regarding a proposal to is- 
sue a new series of stamps to replace 
present groups of portraits of Presi- 
j}dents, monuments, animals and scenic 
| wonders, it has just been announced by 
the Postmaster General, Walter F, 
| Brown, 

Mr. Brown’s statement, regarding the 
| issue, made in the course of a radio ad- 
dress over Nationa] Broadcasting sys- 
tem, follows in full text: 

The suggestion has been made that we 
issue a new series of stamps, possessing 
genuine, artistic merit and based upon 
some well-considered scheme, instead of 
the present conglomerate group of por- 
traits of Presidents; and other states- 
men, monuments, animals and_ scenic 
wonders. 

One scheme suggested would depict 
our national history in a series of pic- 
tures of notable events. Another scheme 
would depict our industrial development 
by a series emphasizing agriculture, 
lumbering, mining, manufacturing, fish- 
eries and shipping, ete. 

Perhaps not to find the portraits of 
our glorious statesmen of the past on 


our stamps might be shocking to our | 
Perhaps for a few vears they 


people. 
would like a change that would combine 
novelty with artistic merit. 

We are inviting expressions concerning 
this suggestion from patrons of the Post 
Office Department, 


| 
Immediate consideration of the reso- | 


The aggregate resources of all na-|. 


The aggregate resources of the 7,575 | 


7.784 | 


Merit | 


Tentative Report 
~ On Mr. Mellon’s 
_ Status Adopted 


| 
| 
| 


Committee Holds Secretary 
Of Treasury to Be Eligible, 
8 to 5, With Four Votes 
To Be Recorded. 


Motion to Reopen 
Hearings Rejected 


Action of Absentees Awaited; 
Mr. Norris’ View of 
Ineligibility is 
Disapproved. 


The Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary during an executive session on May 
4, tentatively adopted a report presented 
by Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon, 
holding that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Andrew W. Mellon, is not rendered 
ineligible for that office by reason of 
his ownership of stocks in business cor- 
porations. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
chairman of the Committee, announced 
the action that had been taken. The 
Committee’s decision was tentative be- 
cause the vote was 8 to 5 in favor of 
the adoption of the report leaving four 
members, absent when the vote was 
taken, whose votes are to be recorded 
later. 


| 


Norris Report Rejected. 


Before acting on the Steiwer Report. 
the Committee by a vote of 10 to 3 had 
rejected a report prepared by Senator 
|Norris which held that Mr. Mellon’s 
ownership of stocks in business corpora- 
|tions renders the latter ineligible to be 
| Secretary of the Treasury. The Com- 
mittee had also rejected a motion made 
by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
| which called for a reopening of hearings 
| and the taking of additional testimony 
| before adopting any report. The vote 
|against the Walsh motion was 8 to 5. 
\(A summary of Senator Norris’ report 
| will be found on Page 3.) 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, who, 
| to®ether with Senator King (Dem.), of 
Utah, voted against both the Steiwer 
and Norris reports, announced that he 
would submit a separate report to the 
Senate, in which Senator King will join, 
stating that while the mere ownership 
| of a stock does not render the owner in- 
| eligible to be Secretary of the Treasury, 
any actual participation, direct or in- 
direct, in the affairs of the company in 
which he holds stock would render the 
owner ineligible. 

Absentees’ Action Awaited. 

Senator Steiwer’s report will be pre- 
sented to the Senate as a majority re- 
port unless all of the four absentees 
|should cast their votes against it, in 
| Which event there will be no majority re- 
| port from the Committee. Senator Nor- 
ris’ report will be presented as a minor- 
|ity report in any event, he announced. 
| Senator McKell-r (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
| author of the resolution directing the in- 
vestigation, announced that he will move 
the adeption of the Norris report in the 
| Senate. 

Senators who voted for the adopticn 
of the Steiwer renort were: Deneen 
(Rep.). Illinois: Gillett (Rep.), Massa- 
;chusetts; Robinson (Rep.), Indiana; 
|Steiwer (Rep.), Oregon; Waterman 
(Rep.). Colorado, Hastings (Rep.), Dela- 
ware; Burton (Rep.). Ohio, and Overman 
| (Dem.), North Carolina. 

Those voting against the Seiwer report 
| were: 3orah (Rwv.), Idaho; Blaine 
(Rep.), Wisconsin; Walsh (Dem.), Mon- 
tana; King (Dem.). Utah, and Norris 
(Rep.), Nebraska. The absentees were: 
| Ashurst, Arizona; Caraway. Arknsas; 
Stephens, Mississippi, and Dill, Wash- 
ineton, all Democrats. 

Those who voted for the adoption of 
the Norris report were: Blaine (Rep.), 
Wisconsin; Walsh (Dem.), Montana; and 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


Farmers Buy Oil 
On Cooperative Plan 


Movement Started in Minnesota 
Is Gaining Favor. 


Collective buying of petroleum prod- 
ucts is one of more recent developments 
in the field of agricultural cooperation, 
according to a statement made public 
May 4 by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Approximately 300 farmers’ associa- 
tions for handling gasoline, kerosene, 
motor oils and greases, have been or- 
ganized within the last few years. 

Minnesota farmers have led the way 
in this new cooperative movement. As 
early as 1921 an association was es- 
tablished to supply the oils needed for 
motor cars and farm maghinery. Today 
there are in that State more than haif 
a hundred active associations operating 
bulk stations, roadside stations, and 
truck distributing routes. There is also 
an overhead organization for consolidat- 
ing the purchasing orders. 

Illinois, Nebraska and Wisconsin are 
other States in which there has been 
much farmer activity along similar lines, 
The Illinois Farm Suppiy Company is 
buying oils and greases for 16 local com- 
panies, some of which operate as many 
as five stations. 

The Farmers’ Union State Exchange 
at Omaha is acting as purchasing agent 
ior nearly 40 local associations in Ne~ 
braska. A cooperative wholesale for 
supplying the needs of local associations 
iwas recently established in Kansas City, 
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Loss from Improperly Prepared Mail 


Is Described by Postmaster General 


Public Health Service 
Prescribes Methods 

Of Caring for Sick 

Precautions Against Spread 
Of Contagious Ailments 


Are Outlined in Ad- 
visory Statement. 


How to care for the sick, to insure the 
patient’s comfort and prevent possible 
spread of a contagious ailment, is pre- 
scribed by the Public Health Service in 
a statement May 4. 

The Public Health Service outlines the 
best envirorment for a patient and the 
proper methods of care. The statement 
does not. prescribe treatment, and em- 
phasizes that a physician should be con- 
sulted. 


The full text of the statement follows: | 


Different diseases require different 
treatment and different care. The infor- 
mation given here will consist only of 
general instructions that may be observed 
in almost all cases of sickness where 


specific care is not prescribed by the | 


physician. 
Provision for Ventilation. 


First of all, the sick room should, if} 
possible, have several windows so that it | 


can be easily aired. A narrow high bed 
is better than a broad low bed and should 
be used if one is available. 

Those caring for the sick should wear 
clothes that can be laundered and kept 
scrupulously clean. The hands of persons 
who care for the sick should be immedi- 


ately washed with soap and running | 


water after each hancling of the patient. 

In preparing a patient for the day his 
face and hands should be washed, teeth 
brushed, and hair combed. When comb- 


ing the hair the pillows should be pro-' 


tected by a towel, and the hair of female 
patients, if long, should be parted and 
braided in two braids. 

Wherever possible, the bed of a sick 
patient should be changed daily. A yard 

. or yard and a half of rubber sheeting 
should be placed under the lower sheet 
for the protection of the mattress. 

When it is desired to change the sheet 
under a patient, the patient should be 
rolled over to one side of the bed, the 
soiled sheet folded close up against the 
body and the clean sheet folded in nar- 
row pleats adjusted to the mattress as 
close to the patient as possible and well 
tucked at the side and the unfolded part 
at the head and foot. 

The patient should then be roiled to the 
other side, the soiled sheet withdrawn, 
and the clean sheet pulled into place, 
smoothed, freed from wrinkles, and 
tucked tightly in on that side and at the, 
head and foot of the bed. This can be! 
easily done without uncovering the pa- 
tient. 

Removal of Soiled Sheet. 


To change the top sheet without un- 
covering the patient, loosen the soiled 
sheet at the foot, fold the clean sheet 
and tuck in securely at the bottom, then | 
draw this clean sheet over patient be- 
tween the soiled sheet and _ blanket, 
straighten the blanket, put on the spread, 
fold the clean sheet over the blankets 
and spread, adjust the pillows, and then 
gently withdraw the soiled top sheet. 

Upon completion of the toilet, the pa- 
tient’s back should be rubbed with al- 
cohol or cold cream, especially those | 
places on which the weight falls—the | 
back, shoulders, heels, and elbows. Great 
care should be taken of these pressure 
spots to prevent breaking of the skin and 
the development of bed sores. 

_It is the duty of those caring for the 
sick to see that the patient has a bowei | 
movement each day and the kidneys act | 
frequently. This is often accomplished 
by giving water to drink freely. 
norma] amount of kidney secretion daily 
is from one to two quarts. 


The patient is often made more com- | 


fortable by the use of a hot water bottle. | handling 
In filling hot water bottles, care should | stance, 1 


be taken to prevent burning by always | 
using a cover for the bottle. Bottles 
should be half filled and the air expelled | 
by squeezing out the air until the water | 
comes to the top and then placing on the 
stopper. 

Temperature and Pulse. 

The normal pulse rate is between 72 
and 80 in adults, and 105 to 120 in chil- 
dren. Normal adult respiration is at the | 
rate of 18 a minute. The normal tem- 
perature is 98.6 degrees Fahrenheit and 
37 degrees Centigrade, 


We 


A temperature of 101 degrees Fahren- | 
heit or 39 Centigrade, with a rapid pulse 


and rapid respiration, indicates a condi- | 
tion sufficiently serious for the calling 
of a physician, 

In all illness diet is a matter of great 
importance. A patient’s diet should be 


governed by the advice of the physician | 


in attendance. It would be a safe pro- 
cedure in illness and until the arrival of 
the physician to allow the patient only 
liquid or soft diet, such as milk, eggs, 
soft toast, orange juice, or broth. 

_A patient sick with a commnnicable 
disease should be isolated and someone 
should be detailed for his care and com- 
fort. In such cases, wherever it is pos- 
sible, the attendant should be one who 
has had the disease. 
tient, communication between the pa- 
tient or his nurse and other persons 
should be reduced to a minimum, 

Used clothing and body linen and bed 
clothing of the patient and nurse should 
be immersed in an antiseptic solution, 
such as carbolic acid (five per cent 
strength), before removal from the room, 
and should be kept so immersed until re- 
moved for boiling, 

Sanitation of Food Utensils. 

Eating and drinking utensils. after be- 
ing used by the patient, should be washed 
in boiling water. They should not be 
used by others until they have been ster- 
ilized by boiling. 

Finally, it should be remembered that 
the room from which a patient suffering 
with a contagious disease has been re- 
moved should be thoroughly cleansed by 
washing with soap and water and by ade- 
quate exposure to sunshine and fresh air 
before being used again. 

Two principles should always govern 
the care of the sick: 

1—Sick persons should receive such 
care as will contribute most to their 
comfort and to the speedy restoration of 
health. 

2—Scrupulous care should be taken to 
prevent others from contracting the 
disease. 

The Public Health Service has a num- 
ber of pamphlets on various diseases and 
their prevention for free distribution. A 
list of these pamphlets has been pre- 
ared, and may be obtained upon request 
y addressing “The Surgeon General, 
Public Health Service, Washington, 
o. &” 


Elimination of Distribution W aste 
Viewed as Necessary by Dr. Klein 


Revitalization of Merchandising Methods Termed Gravest 
* Problem Facing American Business. 


Need of revitalizing the entjre systeri|attempted as to actual wholesaler- 
of merchandise distribution in the United | retailer-consumer relations, an effort to 
States was asserted May 4 by the As-|/get to the bottom of the plight of the 
sistant Secretary Commerce, of Dr. Ju-|retailer, in particular, to answer the 
lius Klein, in a radio talk on “Defective ‘question, “What ails him and what can 


Validity of Covenants 


To Prohibit Leasing 


To Negroes in Issue 


Petitions for Writs of Cer- 
tiorari Filed With Su- 
preme Court to De- 


Annual Waste Through Lack of Proper Precautions Said 


To Total $4,000, 


A waste amounting to approximately 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000 annually to the 
Post Office Department ard the users 


000 Annually. 


Yto the patrons of the Post Office De- 
; partment. The postage and stationery 
| wasted amounts to considerable more 
than $500,000 a year, $160,000 in cash 


International Fair 
Of Fur Industry to 
Be Held at Leipzig 


Various Stages of Trading 
And Manufacture Will Be 
Portrayed at First An- 


.jof the postal service, results from im- 


Distribution: Our Greatest Business: 
Problem” broadcast over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

Dr. Klein pointed out that the highest 
single percentage of the waste of 8 to 
10 billion dollars in the conduct of Ameri- 
can business every year arises in the 


e done about it?” cide Question. 


The results of this survey have al- 
ready proved of indisputable value. So 
much so, indeed, that that drug trade of 
Ist. Louis, Mo., is making overtures for 
| assistance in a similar survey to cover 
; that metropolis. : 

‘ The Department of Commerce now 

a 


field of distribution. These wastes, he s under way a broad-gauge study of 
said, arise “from such things as exces-|¢redit conditions and problems through- 
sive expenditure in sales promotive ef-! out the Natior—a tremendously vital 
fort without adequate information as t9| factor in our present-day system of dis- 
prospects in a given market, unwise | tribution, especially as to installment 
credit methods, unfair practices of small) selling and credit extension. Surpris- 
trading minorities, insdfficient data as | ingly helpful replies are now coming in 
to national stocks of goods, disorderly |from many of the 300,000 firms collab- 
marketing, particularly perishables, with |orating in this study under the joint 
resulting gluts and famines, and care-!auspices of the National Retail Credit 
less and injudicious procedure in the re-|Men’s Association and the Department 





| 
| 


| separately. e 
use of such simple devices range from 25 | 
It looks as if, ; 
interchange- | 


tail trade.” 


The Department, Dr. Klein announced, | 


| is carrying out a “broad-guage” study of 
credit conditions and problems through- 
{out the country, which he called a tre- 
mendously vital factof jn our present-day 
system of distribution, especially as to 
| installment selling and credit extension. 
The full text of the address follows: 


Greatest Waste Arises 
In Field of Distribution 


In the opinion of trained observers 
and economists, there is not less than 
$8,000,000,000 to  $10,000,000,000 of 
waste in the conduct of American busi- 
/ness every year. That’s about as much 
as the whole of our foreign trade last 
year in both directions—exports and im- 
ports—and you and I have suffered 
through 10 speeches on foreign trade 
for every one that we have heard about 
this equally momentous problem of 
squandered billions. And there is ample 
reason to believe that the highest single 
percentage of this waste arises in the 
| field of ‘distribution. 

That is, I am convinced, the gravest 
issue now before the industrial and com- 
mercial community of the country. The 
efforts of our business machinery to 
make headway with the present combi- 
nation of scientific mass-production, on 
the one hand, and our haphazard, anti- 
quated distribution, on the other, is like 


a giant-capacity truck trying to deliver | 


its load of up-to-date, efficientsy produced 
commodities by creeping along the high- 
way of commerce under the power of a 
one-lung” motor of the vintage of 1905. 

The economies and laboriously achieved 
savings represented in the load are 


largely eaten up Ly the flagrant, waste- ; 


lful futility of the distributive power. 
If distribution is “motion applied to ma- 
terials” (as it has been defined by one 
distinguished authority), then certainly 
much needs to be done before we cen 


rightfully claim to be attaining a satis- | 


factory degree of profitable operation. 
Precisely where, we may ask, do these 
wastes occur, and what are their causes? 
They arise from such things as excessive 
|exnenditure in sales-promotive effort 
| without adequate information as to pros- 
| pects in a given market, unwise credit 
methods, unfair practices of small trad- 
ing minorities, insufficient data as to na- 
tional stocks of goods, disorderly market- 
ing. particularly of perishables, with re- 
sulting gluts and famines; careless an 
injudicious procedure in the retail t.ade. 


Waste Noted in Delivery, 


Warehousing and Advertising 


Large sums are needlessly, consume? 
in unsystematic warehousing, in extrava- 


The | gant delivery services, in ill-judged ad- 


vertising, in unwise installment methods. 

Great wastes exist also in the physicel 
movement of merchandise, in packing, 
g and transportation. For in- 
t has been found that goods can 
be handled much more economically 
device which assembles boxes or other 
containers on a movable board or base. 
It is utilized in conjunction with trucks 


lor cranes and does away with the need 


|for handling each individual package 
Direct savings through the 


per cent to as high as 90. 
with standardization and 
|ability, we might save ultimately “any- 
where from $200,000.000 to $500,000,000 


through the use of “skid platforms,” a| 


of Commerce. 

In order to provide a fund of basic 
j data as to market possibilities, there 
have been planned a series of hindbooks 
to afford a basis for locating branches 
and warehouses, planning marketing and 
advertising activities, to show the com- 
petition in the different districts, the 
sources of income, and the ‘buying of 
ipower. These practical aids to better 
j business, the first of which, covering 
New England, has just appeared, com- 
bine information in such a manner that 
the market potentialities of any area 
or combination of areas may be eval- 
j uated readily. 

In cooperation with the Baltimore 
|group of controllers, representing 18 
large stores, a study is being carried 
jout of the grave and vexations problem 
,of returned goods. You'll be interested 
|to know that the lines which suffer most 
from this embarrassing “refusal-to-stay- 
sold”—if I may call it that—are furni- 
| ture, carpets, oriental rugs, and women’s 
| ready-to-wear clothing, in that order. 
| Far be it from me to question the sacred 
right of her ladyship, the head of the 
house, to change her mind on purchases, 
Perhaps she’d blame this evil on the dis- 
satisfied, fussy man of the family for 
scorning her selections. In any case, 
this is a very costly practice for which 
,all of us pay—offenders and innocents. 
| So, once more, let’s have the facts as 
ito why goods are returned, and what if 
‘anything is to be done about it. 

_ Next year it is planned to take a na- 
| tion-wide distribution census in connec- 
|tion with the decennial census of pop- 
julation. This should show just what 
happens to goods between the time they 
| leave the factory and the time they reach 
{the consumer. It will enable business 
;men to know the total sales of the differ- 
; ent types of merchandise, and the various 
types of stores through which they are 
handled. It will tell us how and where | 
sales are made—in what volume—and 
the selling methods that are followed. | 

The Governmenut will shortly reduce 
the amount of paper in the dollar bill, 
|but we can increase the power in that 
|remaining fragment by prosecuting vig- 
| orously this movement to rout out eco- 
nomic wastes, especially in slip-shop sell- 
ing, and remember that they are wastes 
| which concern all of us,, since we are all 
jconsumers. As such it behooves us to 
| View this problem in its effect upon us— 
not simply its bearing on storekeepers— 
rather differently from the mountaineer, 
who when asked whether it wasn’t un- 
| healthy to keep pigs in his cellar, replied 
| with some asperity: “We ain’t found it 
|so; we haven’t lost a pig yet.” 

The job of being a distributor, and 
| particularly a retailer, doesn’t mean sim- 
|ply an ability to take phone orders and 
| wrap up packages. It involves an appli- 
| cation of that well-tried efficiency of ours 
in production to the vast field of distribu- 
‘tion. We must make some headway 
jagainst that appalling $8,000,000,000 to 
| $10,000,000,000 waste through defective 
distribution. » This can be perhaps the 


| 


| 


| greatest move toward enhancing the hap- | 
piness, comfort, and aspirations of our 
| people. 


National Banks Show | 


Decline in Resources| 


| 
| 


| Total of March 27 Records De-| 


| premises owned by them to the peti- 


|a year in thus simplifying handling. And | 
that is merely one phase of physical dis- | 


crease of $1,567,000,000. 


With such a pa-| 


tribution. 


our bankruptcy courts are clogged with 
the tragic wrecks of retailers. In one 
medium-sized middle Western city, 
grocery stores fail every month, involv- 
ing heavy losses, many of which could 
be prevented if a watchful eye had been 
kept on some of these preventable dis- 
tribution wastes which I have mtn- 
tioned. 

The fundamental American philosophy 
of lowering prices so as to increase con- 
sumption, of mass turnover and mini- 
mum margin of profit, those principles 
which ‘have been so conspicuous in the 
success of many of our industrial un- 
dertakings, can be applied with equal 
effect to distribution. But such appli- 


cation is possible only if our distributors | 


are prepared to match our producers 
in the scrutiny of details and in the 
complete efficiency of their respective 
processes. 

One major effort of the Department 
of Commerce to curtail distribution 
losses is through trade surveys of com- 
mercial areas of the country. Two of 


these surveys have been completed, cov- | 


ering, respectively, the six Southeastern 
States and the New England States. 
Others are in progress. 

Trade Surveys Made 

Of Commercial Areas 


They analyze the buying power of 
each community, its marketing methods, 
and all factors affecting trading within 
the region. They show just how people 
buy, and when, and why, and how much. 
These studies promise to be invaluable 
to traders of every class. 

Then there are a number of investiga- 
tions that may justly be called large- 
scale “clinics” for distribution ailments. 
Such has been the Louisville grocery 
survey in the Kentucky metropolis—a 
truly epoch-making survey carried out 
in splendid collaboration between pub- 
lic-spirited Louisville business men and 
this Department. We have determined 
how much it costs to sell groceries, an- 
alyzed the eccentricities of us con- 
sumers, the reasons why grocers fail— 
and succeed. 

Every one of us who buys groceries 
(and who doesn’t?) has a direct interest 
in those questions. It’s been described 


\3s the first comprehensive inquiry ever 


We must determine the reasons why | 


30 | 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
spectively. Other bonds and securities 
held amounting to $3,967,995,000 were | 
$150,600,000 less than in December and 
| $212,009,000 less than in February last | 
| year. 

Amounts due from _ correspondent | 
banks and bankers, including lawful re- | 
|serve with Federal reserve banks and 
items in process of collection, aggre- 
‘gated $4,790,189,000, which was $890,- 
820,000 less than on the date of the pre- | 
vious call, but $676,790,000 more than a 
year ago. Cash in vaults totaled $363,- 
491,000, showing decreases since Decem- 
| ber 31, 1928, and February 28, 1928, of 
$24,638,000 and $6,737,000, respectively. 

Capital stock paid in was $1,633,271,- 
'900, which amount was $16,795,000 more 
than in December, 1928, and $96,057,000 
more than paid in February, 1928. Sur- 
|; plus and undivided profits of $2,067,070,- 
000 also showed increases of $85,243,000 
and $178,327,000 since the date of the 
preceding call and the spring call last | 
year, respectively, 
| National bank notes outstanding of 
$647,848,000 were $2,557,000 less than in 
December, 1928, but $1,192,000 more than 
in February, 1928. 

Balances on the books of reporting 
banks March 27, 1929, due to other 
‘banks and bankers, including certified 
and cashiers’ checks, together with cash 
\letters of credit and travelers’ checks 
outstanding, amounted to $3,498,397,000, 
land showed a decrease since December 
|of $575,154,000, but an increase of $101,- 
| 264,000 since February last year. 
Demand deposits, including United 
| States deposits of $272,893,000, totaled 
| $10,934,994,000, which amount was $846,- 
727,000 less than on the date of the 
previous call, but $108,637,000 greater 
than reported a year ago. 

Time deposits of $8,166,596,000, which 
included postal savings of $91,087,000, 
and deposits evidenced by savings pass 
|books of #$5,922,568,000, showed a reduc- 
tion of $140,842,000 since December, but 
an increase in the year of $174,383,000. 

The total deposit liabilities on March 
|27, 1929, were $22,872,880,000, compared 
| to $24,347,380,000 on December 31, 1928, 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in two petitions for writs of cer- 


tiorari just filed, has been asked to de-| 


cide the question of whether covenants 
prohibiting the alienation or leasing of 
property to negroes are valid and en- 


forecable. This question is presented in 
two cases entitled: Cornish et al v. 
O’Donoghue et al, No, 867, and Russell 
et al v. Wallace et al, No. 868. 

In No. 867 the brief declares that 
houses and lots were sold under the fol- 
lowing covenant: “Subject to the cov- 
enant that said lot shall never be rented, 
leased, sold, transferred or conveyed unto 
any negro or colored person under pen-| 
alty of $2,000, which shall be a lien} 
against said property, * * *” | 

The petitioners, who are negro citizens 
of the United States and residents of the 
District of Columbia, after purchase| 
from the grantee of such property, went | 
into possession of the dwelling house, the} 
brief adds, but the respondents who} 
owned other lands which had been con-| 
veyed with similar covenants, brought 
this action to enforce the covenant! 
against the petitioners and for an in-| 
junction ousting them from the posses-| 
sion of the premises conveyed to them) 
by their grantor. 


Decree Affirmed on Appeal. 


A decree in conformity with the) 
prayer for relief was rendered by the| 
Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the brief continues, and was af- 
firmed by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia on February 4,! 
1929. 

In No. 868 the action is based upon the | 
contention that 101 of the then owners 
of real estate entered into a covenant 
whereby they mutually agreed not to 
sell, convey, lease, rent_or give their 
property to Negroes for a period of 21 
years from that date. 


Parties to the covenant conveyed the 


| 


| 


tioners, who are persons of negro blood 
and who entered into possession of the 
property, the brief declares. The re- 
spondents, who are likewise parties to 
the covenant and are owners of other 
lands to which it applies, brought this 
action for the relief granted them by the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. That court, the 
brief declares, held the covenant valid 
= the deed to the petitioners to be 
void. 

“We contend,” the brief argues, “that 
this covenant is void because contrary 
to public policy under the principle 
which has obtained ever since the enact- 
ment of the statute of quia emptores, 
which declared that any restriction on 


| 


| and 


properly prepared and addressed mail, 
the Postmaster General, Walter F. 
|Browm said in a radio address dis- 
cussing the work of the Department 
over the National. Broadcasting system. 
' The full text of the section of Mr. 
Brown’s address dealing with improperly 
addressed mail follows: 


The Post Office Department maintains , 


23,600,000 letters and 460,000 parcels 
went to the dead letter and dead parcel 
offices. The actual cost of operating 
these offices was $277,000. 
amount $259,000 was realized from 
parcels, cash and stamps taken from 
dead letters, and the proceedg of the sale 
of undeliverable parcels. 


the dead letter and dead parcel offices is 
not a significant sum. A much larger 
loss, however, is incurred in the prelim- 
inary handling of this 
pared and improperly addressed mail. 
Letters addressed to an existing post 
dress, or none at all, are forwarded to 
what we call “directory service.” 
is to say, they are turned over to a corps 
of clerks who are employed to ferret out 
the correct addresses, if possible, from 
the city directory and other sources of 
information. If the mail is addressed to 
a post office which is not located in the 
State named but which is located in an- 
other State, an effort is made to find the 
addressee there. The cost of giving this 
extra service to improperly addressed 
mail amounts to an enormous sum. In 
the City of New York the cost of this 
service is approximately $450,000 a year, 
in Chicago the cost is more than 
$500,000. It is conservative to say that 
this wnnecessary cost to the Post Office 
Department in the whole country is be- 


year. 
But think also, if you wi 


Changes Announced 
In Foreign Service 
Seventeen Recent Appointees 


Called for Instruction to 
Department of State. 


Seventeen members of the foreign 
service class recently graduated into the 
service have been called for instruction 





the alienation of a fee simple estate 
should be void.” 


Discrimination Alleged. 


While it may be claimed that this 
covenant was not one relating to trade 
or commerce, in the olden sense, the brief 
points out nevertheless, in these times, 
the tendency of the law has been to en- 
courage the transferability of real estate 
with the same facility as has long ex- 
isted in the case of personalty. “Real 
property has become the subject of com- 
merce,” the brief adds, “and transac- 
tions of phenomenal magnitude are the 
order of the day.” 


The covenant is so contrary to public 
policy as evidenced by the spirit of the. 
Constitution, the acts of Congress and 
court decisions, the brief contends, and 
is so unreasonable and discriminatory, 
that a court of equity can not enforce it 
without doing violence to fundamental 
principles of justice. 

Since the covenant in No. 867 ex- 
pressly provided for the penalty which 
would result from a breach of the cove- 
nant as to leasing, renting, selling, trans- 
ferring or conveying the property to 
any negro or colored person, the brief 
states, the right to an injunction re- 
straining a negro or colored person ac- 
quiring the property from occupying it 
or selling it, is negatived. 


Foreign Representatives 


To Return for Conferences 


The Department of Commerce, on May 
4, made public a list of foreign represen- 
tatives of the Departments of Commerce 
and State who will soon return to the 


United States on leaves of absence, and|K 


with whom American business men and 
commercial organizations May arrange 
for conferences. The full text of the 
Department’s statement follows: 

The following representatives of the 
Departments of Commerce and State who 
are stationed in foreign countries will 
shortly return to the United States on 
leave of absence and will be glad to con- 
fer with business men and commercial 
organizations relative to conditions at 
their posts. Appointments for confer- 
ence with representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce may be arranged 
through the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce at Washington or 
through jts district offices, and confer- 
ences with returned consular officers 
should be arranged with the Depariment 
of State at Washington, 

Commerce Representatives: 
India, C. B. Spofford; Johannesburg, 
South Africa, William L. Kilcoin; Lon- 
don, England, Hugh D. Butler; Monte- 
video; Uruguay, C. C. Brooks; Tokyo, Ja- 
pan, Halleck A. Butts; Bogota, Colombia, 
Albert E, Ellis; Rome, Italy, Mowatt M. 
Mitchell; Paris, France, H. C. MacLean; 
‘Lima, Peru,. Julian D, Smith; Vienna, 
Austria, H. Lawrence Groves; Rio de 
Jeneiro, Brazil, W. Duval Brown. 

Consular Officers: Brisbane, Australia, 
Albert M. Doyle; Caracas, . Venezuela, 
Henry M. Wolcott; La Paz, Bolivia, 
George H. Butler; Lyon, France, Hugh 
H. Watson; Port au Prince, Haiti, George 
D. La Mont. 


Calcutta, 


and demand) included in this aggregate 
was $19,101,590,000, 

Bills payable of $542,9236,000 and re- 
discounts of $160,876,000, aggregated 


$703,812,000, and showed a decrease of | N 


$81,497,000 since December, but an in- 
crease of $309,114,000 in the year. 
The percentage of loans and discounts 
to total deposits on Mareh 27, 1929, was 
64.92, as compared with 62.76 on De- 





‘and $22,279.082.000 on February 28, 1928. 





cember 31, 1928, and 63.69 on February 


The amount of individual deposits (time | 28, 1928, 


nouncec, May 4. 
since April 20 in the foreign service fol- 
lows in full text: 


William I, Jackson, of Illinois, Consul | 


on detail in the Department, assigned 
Consul, Agua Prieta, Mexico, 

W. Mayo Newhall, Jr., of California, 
has resigned as Vice Consul, Canton, 
China. 

Gustave Pabst, Jr., of Wisconsin, has 
resigned as Third Secretary, Habana, 
Cuba. 

Winfield H. Scott, of the District of 
Columbia, Vice Consul on detail in the 
Department, assigned Vice Consul, Lon- 
don, England. 

The following who were recently ap- 
pointed foreign service officers, unclassi- 
fied, and vice consuls of career, have been 
detailed to the Foreign Service‘School in 
the Department for instruction: Miss 
Margaret Warner, Massachusetts; Mill 
Nellie B. Stogsdall,, Indiana; Hiram Bing- 
ham, Jr., Connecticult; Charles E. Boh- 
len, Massachusetts; Daniel M. Bruddock, 
Michigan; William Karnes, Illinois; 
Milton P. Thompson, Tennessee; Claude 
A. Buss, Pennsylvania; Dorsey G. 
Fisher, Maryland; William H. Hessler, 
Ohio; Sydney G. Gest, Pennsylvania; 
Johm H. Madonne, Texas; Robert S. 
Ward, Ohio; Stuart Allen, Minnesota; 
Albert FE. Clattenburg, Pennsylvania: 
Robert G. McGreagor, New York; Al- 
vin T. Rowe, Jr., Virginia. 

The following noneareer men, who 
have been appointed foreign service of- 
ficers, unclassified, and vice consuls of | 


career, have been assigned to posts as 


follows: 
Walter N. Walmsley, Jr. Maryland, 
at Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Harold B, Minor, Kansas, at Tampico, 


Mexico. 


ong. 
Hedley V. Cooke, 


land, appointed vice consul there. 

John E. Jones, Texas, now vice consul, 
Agua Prieta, Mexico, appointed vice con- 
sul, Nogales, Mexico. 

Coke §, Rice, Texas, now clerk in the 
consulate, Hamburg, Germany, ap- 
pointed vice consul there. 


Navy Department Plans 
To Sell Yacht ‘‘Mayflower”’ 


The former presidentiat yacht “May- 


flower” will be sold, the Department of 
the Navy anounced in a statement, 
May 4. The vessel is 33 years old and 


had served as the pressidential yacht 
Since 1902, She was considered too ex- 


pensive to operate by the Administra- ; 


tion, costing $300,000 annually to main- 
tain and requiring the services of 165 
officers and men. 
statement follows: 

The “Mayflower,” now being placed out 
of commission at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, is to be sold. She was ordered to 
Philadelphia for decommissioning on 
April 2, and left Washington on that 
date, arriving at Philadelphia on April 3. 
The request for bids will not be made 
for some time. 

The “Mayflower” thas served as the 
presidential yacht simce 1902, She was 


purchased by the Navy from the Ogden | 


Goelet estate, March 19, 1898. She was 
built in Clydebank, Scotland, by J. and G. 
Thompson, in 1896. Her dimensions are: 
Displacement, 2,690 tons; length, 275 
feet 10 inches; beam, 36 feet. She was 
placed in commission at the New York 
avy Yard on March 24, 1898, and was 
part of the Havana blockading squadron 
and took part in the blockades of San- 
tiago de Cuba and Porto Rico. In 1902 
she was recommissioned and assigned to 
duty as the presidential yacht and has 
heen used by five Presidents of the 
United States, 


and stamps is permanently lost to the 


nual Exposition. 
senders of improperly addressed letters 


four offices for dead letters and 13 for | 
dead parcels. During the last fiscal year | 


Of this | 


postage paid for the return of letters and | 


The net loss to | 
the Government from the operation of | 


improperly pre- | 


office but bearing an incorrect street ad- | 


the post office named and there given | 
That | 


ll, of the cost J 


to the Department of State, it was an- | 
The list of changes : 


Kenneth C. Krentz, Iowa, at Hong) 


New Jersey, now | 
clerk in the consulate, Edinburgh, Scot- | 


The full text of the | 


and merchandise found in undeliverable 


parcel post or loose in the parcel post | 
lly sold at auction for | 
| about $100,000—probably less than one} 


sacks is annua 


| third of what it cost the senders. 
| Instructions Given 
For Preparing Mail 


How can this waste of approximately 
| four to five million dollars a year be pre- 
vented? By properly preparing and ad- 
| dressing mail matter. Every letter, or 
package, should bear the name of the 
| addressee on a line by itself. Under that 
should be written the house number and 
street onaline by itself. Then the name 
of the city on a line by itself, and, last, 
the name of the State ona line by it- 
self. The name of the State should be 
| written in full——not otherwise. ‘‘Ky.”, 
for Kentucky, and “N. Y.”, for New 
York, are much alike in some hand- 
writings. “Ga.”’, for Georgia; “Ia.’’, for 
Iowa; “La.”, for Louisiana; “Wa.’’, for 
| Virginia, can be easily confused, as can 
“Cal.”, for California, and “Col.”’, for 
' Colorado. 


} 
' 
' 


‘and address of the sender. If one is 
averse to printing the return card on the 
' envelope, it can be pressed in the paper 
; by a die without using prirter’s ink. 
Please write legibly. Remember the 
'clerks in the railway postal cars are 
| obliged to read your writing in flickering 
| lamp light, while the trains are rushing 
' around curves, and have only a second to 
| throw your letter into the right pigeon- 
hole, tie up the bundle and get the mail 
bag off as the limited train flashes by 
| the railroad station. Again, the faithful 
carrier, whose eyes are perhaps not as 
; young as they once were, must read 
/ your writing in the early mornings and 
| late afternoons of the winter months as 


i 


tween three and four million dollars a | well as in dimly lighted vestibules and| 


! hallways. 
And it is not enough to address parcel 
post properly. Packages must be securely 
wrapped and tied. At leasta third of our 
undeliverable merchandise is found in the 
| parcel post mail. Very little of this ever 
reaches the addressee. At regular in- 
| tervals the dead parcel post offices con- 
duct auctions and dispose of the accumu- 
| lated merchandise, embracing everything 
| from automobile tires to eye-lash curlers, 
' to whoever will buy. 
And now a few words about stamps. 
| In the past there has no doubt been some 
| ground for complaint about our postage 
stamps, particularly about their ad‘hesive 
| quality. The Dpartment is trying con- 


| vinced that substantial improvement has 
been made in the last few months. At 
present we are selling 18,000,000,000 
| stamps a year, not taking into account 
post cards, stamped envelopes, and the 
| Various permit indicia. 

These stamps alone, placed side by 
| side, would make ten belts around the 
world at the equator. Postage stamps 
‘at the rate of 60,000,000 each working 


| day, are made by the Bureau of Engrav-| 


| ing and Printing. The paper is tthe best 
that ,can be made for the purpose, ac- 
cording to experts of the Bureau of 
; Standards) The adhesive material 
| made of tapioca flour and corn Syrup, in 
| accordance with a formula approved by 
| the Bureau of Standards under careful 
supervision in a well equipped laboratory. 


; The materials are the best that money| 
‘can buy. Experts are now at work on| envelope and place the stamp on the sur- 


the problem if imsuring greater uniform. | 


; ity in the adhesive material at the point 


|of application and a more rigid inspec- | 


‘tion of finished stamps is being instituted, 


| Proper Moistening 
Of Stamps Advised 


But our investigations show that the|stamping of mail matter can orly 
not. al-| 
| together the fault of the stamps. Many| 


y} 


| failure of stamps to stick is 


| loose stamps are found in the mails ever 
day. By far the largest portion of these 
upon examination are found 
| These were not properly moistened and| 
| affixed. Some have practically mo ad 
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The lefthand upper corner of the en-| 
velope, or package should bear the name 


| material on the sponge. 
| you can’t have it and eat it too. 
le 
stamps come from users of stamp affixing 
| machines. 


of | the envelope. 
18 


| When the air expands it will inevitably 
\lift the stamp. 


to have} 
plenty of adhesive material on them.) 
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Various stages of fur trading and man- 
ufacture will be portrayed wt the First 
International Fur Trade Exhibition and 
World Fur Congress at Leipzig from 
| June to September, according to a,report 
\from the Assistant Trade Commissioner 
at Berlin, A. Douglas Cook, made public 
|May 4 by the Department of Commerce. 
|The full text of the statement follows: 
The first International Fur Trade Ex- 
|hibition and World Fur Congress will be 
held in Leipzig from June to Septemher 
this summer. Displays of this proposed 
exhibition, which is to be known in Ger- 
|man as the Internationale Pelz-Ausstel- 
‘lung (IPA), will be put on exhibit in 
lsome of the various halls usually occu- 
pied by the Leipzig Fair, assuring very 
adequate exhibition space. 

Leipzig, which is famous over the 
world as a fur center, is believed an 
ideal location for this exhibition as it has 
palatial exhibition buildings and a tra- 
| ditional experience of trade exhibition or- 
iganization and of catering for exhibit- 
\tors’ and visitors’ requirements. 

Nature of Displays. 

The various stages of fur trading and 
manufacture will be portrayed, i.e, the 
capture, skinning, transport, grading, 
dressing, dyeing, designing and making 
up. Special sections will be devoted to 
ithe subsidiary branches and industries— 
ito chemicals, dyes and preservatives, fur 
itrade machinery, stock-breeding, hunting, 
‘to the hair, bristle, leather and woolen 
industries, lining silks, decorative handi- 
crafts, transport, storage, auctioning, 
ibanking, imsurance, shop fitting and fur- 
inishing, models and display methods, ad- 
lvertising and printing. 





S| ‘Art in its relationship to the fur trade 


|will also be represented. Scientific sub- 
ijects, biology, fur trade history, eco- 
inomic development (including statistics), 
| social conditions, factory health and hy- 
lgiene, will receive expert treatment and 
leffective display. a, 
During the course of the exhibition a 
number of international conventions and 
conferences scheduled to take place, in- 
‘cluding the first World Fur Trade Con- 
| gress; while series of lectures, fashion 
|parades, film demonstrations and enter- 
jtainments will sapply cemtinuous inter- 


| est, 


———S——————————— 


hesive material on them. These have 
been literally licked to death, Eighty per 
cent of the stamps found loose in the 
mail, we find, if properly moistened and 
affixed, will adhere firmly, notwithstand- 


i i : : ing the fact that someone has already 
tinually to improve its stamps and is con-| 


made an effort to affix them. Drawing 
a strip of stamps across a wet sponge 
necessarily leaves most of the adhesive 
, Again, it is with 
your mucilage as it is with your cake— 


It is significant that_ no complaints 
bout the adhesive quality of postage 


These devices are provided 
with tiny atomizers which spray the 
requisite amount of moisture on the re- 
verse side of the stamps. A plunger 
then presses the stamp down firmly on 
And so we say if you use 
asponge to moisten your stamps, please 
make a contact with stamp and sponge 
without drawing the stamp across the 
sponge. If you provide the necessary 
moisture with your tongue, please 
moisten a portion of the surface of your 


face, and in either case press the stamp 
down firmly so as to exclude the‘air be- 
tween the stamp and the paper, because 
if an air bubble is left under the stamp, 


Elimination of the waste caused by 
the improper preparing, addressing, = 

e 
brought about by education, It the teach- 
ing profession would undertake the task 
of training the youth of our land properly 
to prepare, address and stamp mail 
matter, the next generation would not 
be obliged to pay taxes for the support 
of dead letter and dead parcel post 
offices. 
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AvurtHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PustisHeD Wuirnout ComMENT 


Present Immigration 
Is Contrasted With 
Pre-war Conditions 


Changes in Sources of Alien 
Entries Are Discussed by 
Commissioner Gen- 


eral Hull. 


Germany and Mexico were chief con- 
tributors to the alien immigrant popu- 
lation of the United States in the period 
from July, 1928, to March of this year, 
it was stated on May 4, by the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration, Harry 
E. Hull. 

Total admissions in that period were 
202,912, of which Germany furnished 
39,268 and Mexico 31,653. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

During the month of March, 1929, 
20,145 immigrant aliens were admitted 
to the United States. This is an increase 
of 2,891 over the previous month, but 
6,125 less than for the corresponding 
month of a year ago. 

Changed Sources of Immigration. 

In the first nine months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, a total of 202,912 im- 
migrants entered the country, or a 
monthly average of 22,546 as compared 
with 25,552 for the same months of last 
year. 

During a like period of the year 1914, 
when 86.3 per cent of the total came 
from Europe, the monthly influx was 
102,119. The number of newcomers 
then coming from certain individual Eu- 
ropean countries —- Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, or the Russian empire—was larger 


than the total immigrants now entering | 


the United States from all countries. 

Of the 202,912 immigrants admitted 
from July to March last, the German 
race contributed 39,268 and the Mexican 
31,653. The English were third in the 
list with 21,816, followed closely by the 
Irish with 21,066, while the Scotch num- 
bered 15,856, Scandinavian 
— 11,849, Hebrew 8,985, and Polish 


tion. 
Italians in Lead in 1914. 


the fiscal year 1914 the Italian with 222.- 
939 were the first in the stream of immi- 
grants then coming to the United States, | 
Hebrew were second with 113,814, fol- 
lowed by the Polish with 99,041, and Ger- 
man with 58,322, Over half of the immi- 
grants at that time were of these four | 
races, 

There was a decrease in the number of | 
stowaways and deserting seamen _re- 
ported so far this year as compared with 
a year ago. During the nine months 
from July to March of the present fiscal 
year 723 alien stowaways were found on| 
board vessels arriving at United States | 
ports and 8,012 deserting alien seamen | 
were reported, a: against 989 stowaways 
and 9,368 alien seamen deserted for the! 
same months of last vear. | 

In March last, 1,352 undesirable aliens 
found to be unlawfully in the Unite 
States were deported under warrant pw 
ceedings, making a total of 9,058 depor- 
tations for the nine months ended | 
March 31, 1929, an increase of 459 over | 
the same months a year ago. Of the| 
9,058 aliens deported so far this year, 
over two-thirds entered the country over 
the northern or southern land boundaries, | 
2,685 coming from Canada and 3,596 
from Mexico, while 1,937 landed at 

oints along the Atlantic, 410 at Gulf of 

exico ports, 419 at Pacific ports, and 
11 at ports in Alaska, Hawaii and Porto | 
ico. 

Mexico was the destination of the larg- 
est number of these deportees, 3,450, or 
389 per cent, having been sent to that 
country; 3,209, or 35 per cent, went to 
European countries, principally Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy and the Scandi- 
navian countries; 1,632 were destined to 
Canada and 767 to the other countries. 

The principal causes for their depor- 
tation: were: Entering without proper 
visa, 4,583; criminal and immoral classes, 
1,346; and mentally or physically de- 
fective, 538. Practically all of the lat- 
ter class were found to be public charges 
in hospitals or other institutions from 
causes existing prior to entry. 


Congress 
Hour by Hour 


May 4, 1929. 


Senate 
12 m. to 1 p. m.—Resumed debate on 
the farm relief bill. 
1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the farm relief bill. 
2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—In executive session. 
3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Continued in execu- 
tive session. 
4 p. m. to 5 p. m.—Continued in execu-| 
tive session. 
5 p. m.—Adjourned until noon, May 6. 
House 
The House was not in session May 4, 
having adjourned on May 3 to noon 
May 6. ‘ 


Commander Named to Direct 
Navy Rigid Aircraft Training 


Assignment of Lieut. Comdr. Charles | 
E. Rosendahl, commander of the Navy 
dirigible “Los Angeles,” to new duty as 
commander of rigid airship training and 
experimental squadron, was announced 
by the Department of the Navy May 4.| 
Lieut. Comdr. Herbert V. Wiley is as- 
signed to command of the “Los Angeles,” | 
in succession to Commander Rosendahl. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

Orders have been issued to Lieut. 
Comdr. Herbert V. Wiley, U. S. N., to 
command the airship “Los Angeles,” 
succeeding, Lieut. Comdr. Charles E, 
Rosendahl who will assume the duties 
as commander of rigid airship training 
and experimental squadron. 

Commander Rosendahl, whose rigid 
dirigible experience is well known, has 
been chosen for this duty in order that 
he may train officers and men to meet 
the future requirements for personnel 
for the Navy’s rigid airship program. 


Rear Admiral Washington 
To Be Retired on June 8 


Rear Admiral Thomas Washington, 
commandant of the 12th naval district 
with headquarters at San Francisco, 
will retire June 8 upon reaching the stat- 
utory retirement age of 64, it was an- 
nounced May 4 at the Department of 
the Navy. 

Orders have been issued to Admiral 
Washington, relieving him of all active 
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Exclusion of Fruits and Vegetables 
From McNary Relief Bill Debated 


Florida and California Senators Oppose Proposed Exemp- 
tion from Definition of Commodities. 


The question of whether fruits and 
vegetables should be excluded from the 
operation of farm relief legislation sup- 
planted the export debenture plan as the 
subject of debate in the Sénate May 4 
on the McNary farm bill (S. 1). 

Chairman McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, has submitted an amendment 
exempting these perishables from the 
bill, by excluding them from the defini- 
tion of agricultural commodities, 

Florida and California Senators de- 
clared on the floor that such an amend- 
|ment would leave out entirely the major 
agricultural produce of their States and 
pointed out that they were receiving 
many protests against such a move. 

Meanwhile, the Senate adjourned over 
the week-end without reaching a vote 
on the export debenture section of the 
bill. 

Senator Tyson (Dem.), of Tennessee, |" 
on May 4 submitted an amendment |!"8 power. : 
which would extend the benefits of the| ‘It should be possible to secure this 
debenture plan to cotton and tobacco |UMity of effort through the stabilization 
products. corporation, acting year by year as a 

cenrtla merchandising agent for the 
Letters of Protest member cooperative associations. In 
Inserted in Record the case of a commodity adequately rep- 


: : : |resented by cooperative associations the 
Discussion on the question of exclud-| board has the authority to extend the 


immediate control of a leadership devel- 
oped from the ranks of producers and 
working in their interest. 

We already have in several of our ma- 
jor farm commodities a_ substantial 
structure of cooperative associations op- 
erating on a local, State, and in some 
cases regional basis. Under this bill it 
is necessary, for instance, in the case of 
wheat, to enlist the active participation 
of the farmers’ elevators, the wheat 
pools, and other agencies controlled by 
producers. All of these could continue 
to perform those functions which they 
have performed so admirably for many 
years, and at the same time stand united 
in a larger organization under their own 
control. The cooperatives must learn 
to cooperate in order to attain that vol- 
jume of business and that unity of effort 
jin marketing which they must have to 
reduce costs in marketing, eliminate 
speculation and gambling in farm prod- 
ucts, and secure the necessary bargain- 





13,661, | 


These 10 races comprise over | 
four-fifths of tht present-day immigra- | 


During the corresponding months of | 


ing’ perishables arose when 


of a quantity of such objections. 


cal proposal of his own. 


ginia, he explained. 

“It is my opinion that they miscon- 
ceive the provisions and purposes of the 
bill”? Senator McNary stated. “Last 


cause they opposed the collection of an 
equalization fee. Under this bill it is 
purely voluntary as to whether  pro- 
ducers wish to take advantage of its 
provisions from which I think many 
benefits are to be derived.” 


who said that many protests had also 
been filed with him, pointed out that if 
the apple growers in one section of the 
country volunteered to come under the 
provisions of the bill, it would be vir- 
tually compulsory that growers in other 
parts of the country would have to come 
in likewise. 

Says Growers Fear 


Foreign Retaliation 

“It is not the intention of the bill to 
force any one to come in,” replied Sena- 
tor McNary. “They can come in or stay 


}out, as they want.” 


In reply to a question as to why 
some of the growers wanted to be left 
out of the bill, Senator Reed said that 
they were afraid foreign retaliation 
would injure the export business in 
apples which has been built up in the 
last few years. 

“T can’t find anything in the bill which 
would disintegrate their export busi- 
ness,” asserted Senator McNary. “I 
challenge any Senator to show any provi- 
sion of the measure which will injure 
the apple growers.” 

“It is the very uncertainty of the situa- 
tion which frightens the apple growers 
with an. export trade,” declared Senator 
Dill (Dem.), of Washington. 

These growers, he said, want to be ex- 
cluded until they can see how the regu- 
lations to be made by the farm board 
under terms of the bill will operate. 
Senator McNary said that personally 
he was impartial in the matter, believ- 
ing that there are benefits to be gained 
in the bill for the perishable producers, 
but declaring at the same time that if 


|they wanted to be left out, it was satis- 
|factory to him as chairman of the Com- 


mittee. The amendment offered by him- 
self and Senator Copeland, he explained, 
if adopted, would make another legisla- 
tive act necessary before perishable pro- 
ducers could operate under the bill. 

It was also pointed out by Senator Mc- 
Nary that Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Wasnington, was the author of an 
amendment which would exempt from 


than all fruits and vegetables, which the 
Florida and California Senators — said 
would teave their States out of the legis- 
lation entirely. 

Mr. Capper Discusses 


Objections of Bill 

The principal objections of the bill 
were discussed by Senator Capper 
(Rep.), of Kansas, in a prepared ad- 
dress. 

The full text of the section of Senator 
Capper’s address describing the aims of 
the bill and the operation of the pro- 
posed stabilization corporations follows: 


of the plan in the Senate bill are: (1) 
To handle recurring surpluses of farm 
products in order to stabilize prices and 
to secure by orderly marketing the maxi- 
mum returns for the crop as a whole: (2) 
to reduce the cost of marketing and to 
prevent speculation and waste in han- 


| dling farm products and thereby to en- 


able the producer to get a greater share 
of the consumer’s dollar; and (3) to en- 
courage farmers to organize effective co- 
operative associations or corporations 
under their own control in order to 
stabilize agricultural prices and to se- 
cure for themselves that bargaining 
power in the markets which farmers can 
never hope to attain individually, Col- 
lective action on a large scale is neces- 
sary if farmers are to have an effective 
voice in determining the prices of their 
products. Under this plan they would 
be able to get more nearly what the 
product is worth, including returns ac- 
cording to the quality of the product. 

Mr, President, the question of surplus 
is at the heart of the farm problem, 
which, in fact, is not a single problem 
but a great many problems, This bill 
attacks the surplus problem from two 
angles: (1) It provides a method for 
handling farm surpluses as they occur: 
and (2) by adjusting production to mar- 
ket demands it would help to prevent 
burdensome surpluses. Threugh both 
means it should be possible to increase 





duty as of June 1. He will then await 
retirement, 


build up a farmer-owned system of mar- 
keting through cooperative associations 
and stabilization corporations under the 


Senators 
Trammell (Dem.), and Fletcher (Dem.), | 
both of Florida, and Senator Vandenberg | 
(Rep.), of Michigan, inserted for print- | 
ing in the Congressional Record a large | 
number of letters and telegrams pro- 
|testing against the McNary amendment. 
Senators Johnson (Rep.), and Shortridge | 
(Rep.), both of California, also advised | 
the Senate they too were the recipients | 


Senator McNary explained that he had | 
offered the amendment at the request | 
of Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New| 
York, who had later submitted an identi- 
Opposition to 
the inclusion in the bill of fresh fruits 
and vegetables came largely from manv- | 
facturers and processors in the East and | 
apple growers of the Northwest and Vir- | 


year they sought this amendment be- 


Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, ; 


the bill only apples and pears, rather | 


materially the farmer’s returns and to| 


privileges of this act to other organiza- 
tions controlled by the producers of the 
commodity. 


Outlines Functions 


Of Stabilization Bodies 


The board is authorized in the bill 
before us to create for each commodity 
a stabilization corporation with two main 
functions: (1) To act as a merchan- 
dising agent for the cooperative asso- 
ciations owning stock in the corporation; 
and (2) to handle recurring surpluses 
of the commodity whether produced by 
|members or by nonmembers. The second 
function clearly is, more experimental 
than the first, and therefore should be 
sufficiently separated from the first to 
prevent any temporary reversal or loss 
which the corporation might suffer in 
handling recurring surpluses from im- 
pairing the ability of the corporation to 
act as a merchandising agent for its 
| members, 

The board is authorized to make loans 
| from the revolving fund to the corpora- 
ition to enable it to function as a mer- 
;chandising agent for its members. The 
| bill also provides that most of the earn- 
jings of the corporation in performing 
this function shall be used to build up 
a reserve and to repay the loans ad- 
,vanced to it by the board. This should 
|make the corporation less and less de- 
|pendent on loans from the revolving 
ifund and more and more able to carry 
jon for itself with loans secured from 
regularly constituted credit agencies, in- 
cluding the intermediate credit banks. 
In the meantime it will be possible for 
|the corporation to distribute a part of 
jits earnings as patronage dividend. This 
; Should serve as an inducement to the 
,farmers to join the cooperative associa- 
| tions. 
| Thus, in setting up a _well-financed 
|central agency to merchandise for the 
| cooperative associations the bill provides 
| opportunity for concentration of effort 
|and greater efficiency in marketing. This 
|should result in greater returns to the 
|farmer for his products, and it should 
| develop among farmers that spirit of in- 
dependence which comes from feeling 
{their own strength in marketing. That 
| this gzrowing sense of power through 
|organization has been one of the prin- 
|cipal results in Canada was ably pre- 
| sented by the president of the Canadian 
wheat pool, Mr. MacPhail, who gener- 
| ously consented to appear before our 
| Committee to give us the benefit of the 
|very instructive experience of our neigh- 
}bors to the north. 


| Provision for Handling 


| Surplus Commodities 
| _The second function of the stabiliza- 
| tion corporation—that of handling sur- 
|plus of the commodity whether produced 
|by members or nonmembers—probably 
| would be exercised intermittently. In 
;some years it would be neither feasible 
|nor desirable to attempt to take off the 
jmarket a large portion of the crop, as 
;when there is no exceptional surplus. 
| There are years, however, as in the case 
with cotton in 1926, when an abnormally 
large surplus, due to weather conditions 
beyond the farmer’s control, depresses 
{the price to such a low level that the 
producers are obliged to take much less 
for the total of a bountiful crop than they 
would receive for a smaller crop. In a 
year of an exceptional surplus the farmer 
is compelled not only to give away the 
surplus but, in fact, to pay for the pri- 
vilege of giving it away. Then all the 
benefit of nature’s bounty and more goes 
to the middleman and to the consumers, 
The stabilization corporation would 
buy and hold a part of the surplus and 
|market it later when it could do so with- 
|out loss, Under careful management the 
|corporation could buy and hold the sur- 
plus with least risk of loss in years when 
the need for such surplus control is 





| 


price would be beaten down to a very 
low point if there were no such ma- 
chinery for surplus control and orderly 


| ure. 

While in some years, due to unfore- 
seen circumstances, the corporation is 
likely to ineur losses in the exercise of 
its surplus-control function, in other 
years it should make substantial profits. 
Here is an important distinction between 
the present Senate bill and other sim- 
ilar measures. The bill before us goes 
farther than any other in protecting the 
cooperative association against risk and 
undue responsibility in handling sur- 
pluses for the benefit of nonmembers as 
well as members. 


Protection Asserted to 


| Cooperative Associations 

Under an amendment suggested by the 
president of the farmers’ union, Mr. 
Huff, and adopted by our Committee, 
this bill provides that at least 75 per 
cent of the profits made in years of suc- 
cessful operations will be paid into “a 
surplus-control reserve fund.” Until a 
sufficient reserve shall have been built 
up the board is authorized to allow the 
corporation to distribute not more than 
25 per cent of the profits to the mem- 
ber cooperative associations on a pat- 
ronage basis. Losses incurred in any 


sessed against its members, These pro- 
visions, Mr. President, should be a dis- 
tinct inducement to the cooperative as- 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


Students of Farming 
Required to Operate 


| Agriculture Projects 


Arkansas Educators Adopt 
Method to Provide Prac- 
tical Experience in 
Management. 


A student farm enterprise or project is 
required of each student of vocational 
agricultural education in Arkansas, ac- 
cording to a report on the work in that 
State prepared by R. B. Smith, State 
teacher training agent, received by the 


Federal Board for Vocational Education. | 


A summary of the Arkansas report, 
made public by C. H. Lane, Chief of 
Agricultural Vocational Education of the 
Federal Board, follows in full text: 


In Arkansas a student farm enter- | 


prise or project is required of every 
student possible, whether in all-day, day- 
unit, part-time, or evening schoo] in- 
struction. 

“Since we consider,” says Mr. Smith, 
“the enterprise most fertile in educa- 
tional possibilities, each teacher is ex- 
pected to make a serious attempt to align 
every student with a practical farm en- 
terprise worthy of careful cost account- 
ing. It is recommended that care be 
taken to see that these entrprises con- 
tribute definitely to a well planned and 
recognized community agricultural pro- 
gram and that necessary related or con- 
tributory enterprises be included in the 
farm business of each student of voca- 
tional agriculture. Often when these 


contributory enterprises are the results | 
of our instruction they are included as | 


educational enterprises for which we ex- 
pect a final report to be sent in to the 
State office.” 


Pupils Encouraged to Practice. 


In addition to farm practice enter- | 
prises, students are encouraged to do} 
certain farm practice jobs for which 
their class instruction has offered prepa- 
ration, or in which the teacher has given | 
the student personal attention. These | 
supplementary farm jobs are designed | 
primarily for all-day, day-unit and part- | 
time pupils, in order that the scope of 


greatly broadened under trained and | 
skflled direction and supervision. 

In case of evening school students | 
it is considered that a farm enterprise | 





|ideal type of farm practice work. How- | 


| boys in the high schools completed their | 


| Smith shows an enormous growth from | 


resulting from a unit course is the most 


ever, where careful cost accounting rec- 
ords are not kept and farm practices | 
have been changed or improved as the | 
result of the class work or supervision, | 
the number and kind of improved prac- | 
tices are listed and the resulting money | 
value given. 

In 1919 only a small per cent of the | 


home practical work in growing cotton | 
and the average scope was but two) 
acres. A recent study made by Mr. 


1920 to 1928. There was, of course, a} 
large slump in 1927 following the low | 
prices and bumper crop in 1926. This 
is shown in both the acreage and the 
enrollment of students. 

Educational Scope Widened. 
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Committee Adopts Tentative Report 


Vote Is 8. to 5, With Action 


Norris (Rep.), Nebraska. Those voting 
against the Norris report were: Borah 
(Rep.), Idaho; Deneen (Rep.), Illonis; 


| Gillett (Rep.), Massachusetts; Robinson 


(Rep.), Indiana; Steiwer (Rep.), Oregon; 
Waterman (Rep.), Colorado; Hastings 
(Rep.), Delaware; Burton (Rep.), Ohio; 
Overman (Dem.), North Carolina; and 
King (Dem.), Utah. 

On the Walsh motion to reopen hear- 
ings the following Senators voted in fa- 
vor of the motion: Borah (Rep.), Idaho; 
Blaine (Rep.), Wisconsin; Walsh (Dem.), 
Montana; King (Dem.), Utah; and Nor- 
ries (Rep.), Nebraska. The following 
{Senators voted against the Walsh mo- 
tion: Deneen (Rep.), Illinois; Gillett 
(Rep.), Messachusetts; Robinson (Rep.), 
| Indiana; Steiwer (Rep.), Oregon; Water- 
man*(Rep.), Colorado; Hastings (Rep.), 
Delaware; Burton (Rep.), Ohio; and 
Overman (Dem.), North Carolina, 

Senator Borah, explaining his opposi- 
tion to both the Norris and Steiwer re- 
ports, said: 

“My view is that the ownership of 
stock does not in itself render a person 


| 


Upholding Eligibility of Mr. Mellon 


of Four Absentees Yet to Be} 
Recorded; Norris Findings Disapproved. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Departments, which make up the Pres- | 
The Committee further 


ident’s Cabinet. 
assumed that the question was to be re- 
garded as limited to those offices not 
specially covered by statute, and the 
foregoing opinion, therefore, has no ap- 
plication to the tenure of office of the 
Postmaster General. 

Answering Question 2 of the resolu- 
tion, the undersigned members of the 
Committee are of the opinion that An- 
drew W. Mellon may legally hold the 
office of Secretary of the Treasury under 
the requirements of section 243, title 5 
and section 63 of Title 26 of the Code 
of Laws. It is a well known fact that 
Mr. Mellon was appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury by President Harding and 
was confirmed by the Senate in 1921, and 
that he has held office for more than 
eight years. The question asked the 
Committee is whether he may legally 
hold the office. This question we have 
answered in the affirmative. 


Meaning of Statute 
Construed By Committee 





YEARLY 


ineligible to this office. But while the The question presented requires an in- 
ownership of stoek does not of itself; terpretation of section 243, the signifi- 
| render the person ineligible, any activity | cant language of which is as follows: “No 
or concern in carrying on the business | person appointed ot the office of Secre- 


: ; : | Resolved, 
their farm experience and skills may be | ; peeae ce 


|in which he is a stockholder would be a 
violation of the law. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, under the statute is com- 
|pelled to divorce himself from advising, 
counselling or directing the business. 

“I take the view also that the statute 
| ought to be amended and made more spe- 
|cific and more adapted to modern busi- 
jness. The statute was adopted 140 years 
‘ago and is indefinite in the light of pres- 
|ent business methods.” 


Right of Continuance 
In Office Investigated 


The Steiwer report follows 
text: 





in full 


On March 5, 1929, the Senate of the | 


United States passed the following reso- 
lution: 
that the Committee on the 
udiciary be, and it is hereby, directed 
to inquire into and report to the Senate— 
1. Whether the head of any department 
of the Government may legally hold office 
as such after the expiration of the term 
of the President by whom he was ap- 
pointed. 


the laws of the United States Andrew W. 
Mellon may legally hold the office of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, reference being 
made to section 243 of Title 5, of the Code 
of Laws of the United States of America, 
as follows: 


“Sec. 243. Restrictions upon Secretary 


;of Treasury.—No person appointed to the | 


office of Secretary of the Treasury, 
Treasurer, or Register, shall directly 
indirectly be concerned or interested 


or 
or 
in 


merce, or be owner ‘in whole or 
of any sea vessel, or purchase by himself, 
or another in trust for him, any public 
lands or other public property, or be con- 
cerned in the purchase or disposal of any 


public securities of any State, or of the | 
to his | 


United States, or take or apply 
own use any emolument or gain for nego- 
tiating or transacting any business in the 
Treasury Department, other than what 


The interesting thing from a voca-|shall be allowed by law;, and every per- 
tional education standpoint is the prog- |S0n who offends against any of the pro- 


ress made in increasing the 
scope per project. ; 

“As a whole, our all-day cotton proj- 
ects,” says Mr. Smith, “have yielded 
about 50 per cent more than the average 
for the State.” s 

In 1928 there were 645 all-day pupils | 
who completed their cotton projects 
with a total acreage of 2,486 acres in 
contrast with 465 evening school stu- 
dents with 6,160 acres. : 

In 1919 there were 21 corn projects 
completed by vocational boys in the 


average 








| “ig something that we have talked about 


|greatest; that is, in the years when the | 
As I view it, the principal objectives | 


marketing as provided for in this meas- | 


| furnished 90 per cent of the income. 


State, while in 1928, 302 all-day corn 
projects were completed. Progress in 
the increase of average acreage has been 
slower, that is, from 3.5 acres in 1920 
to 4.26 acres in 1928. The average yield 
has been increased from 24.6 bushels 
in 1923 to 32.3 in 1928. As a whole, 
the yields have averaged more than 50 
per cent greater than the average yield 
for the State. In 1928, 380 pupils en- 
rolled with a total all-day acreage of | 
1,769. 

Swine and Dairy Projects Expanded. 

As an indication of progress in anima 

husbandry instruction Mr. Smith gave 
figures for swine and dairy projects. The 
largest number of swine projects by vo- | 
cational boys in proportion to enrollment 
of students was reached back in 1923, 
just before the slump in the price of 


ork. 

e “Since that time we have been grad- 
ually gaining ground,” says Mr. Smith, 
“in both number of projects and average 
scope.” 

Attention was particularly called to 
the large jump in 1927. In 1928 422 all- 
day students enrolled in swine projects. | 

“Dairy husbandry,” says Mr. Smith, | 


long and loud in Arkansas for the last | 
several years. However, progress has | 


| hibitions of this section shall be deemed 


guilty of a high misdemeanor and forfeit 
to the United States the penalty of $3,000, 
and shall upon conviction be removed from 
office, and forever thereafter be incapable 
of holding any office under the United 
States; and if any other person than a 
public prosecutor shall give information 
of any such offense, upon which a prosecu- 
tion and conviction shall be had, one-half 
the aforesaid penalty of $3,000, when re- 
covered, shall be for the use of the person 
giving such information.” 

And to section 63 of title 
Code of Laws of the United 
follows: 

“Sec. 63. Interest in certain manufac- 
turers or production of liquors by revenue 
officers prohibited.—Any internal-revenue 
officer who is or shall become interested, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the manufacture of 
tobacco, snuff, or cigars, or in the pro- 
duction, rectification, or redistillation of 
distilled spirits, shall be dismissed from 
office ; and every officer who becomes so 
interested in any such manufacture or 
production, rectification, or redistillation, 
or in the production of fermented liquors, 
shall be fined not less than $500 nor more 
than $5,000. The provisions of this sec- 
tion shall anply to internal-revenue agents 
as fully as to internal-revenue officers.” 


Results of Inquiry 


Are Summarized 

Pursuant to:said resolution, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has held numer- 
ous meetings and has gathered certain 
information and has made careful ex- 
amination of the provisions of Section 
243 of Title 5 and Section 63 of Title 26 
of the Code of Laws of the United 
States. 

The Committee on the Judiciary to 
whom the said resolution was referred, 
having fully considered the same, now 
report thereon as follows: 

Answering Question 1 of the resolu- 
tion, it is the opinion of the Committee 


26 of the 
States, as 





been slow.” 
Progress in State. eal 
There is considerable general progress | 
in the State as a whole, but even here it | 
is not as great as many believe, as many | 
farmers do not remain in the dairy | 
“game” over a long period of years. It | 
is a common observation that students of | 
vocational agriculture are limited in the 
increase of scope in dairy projects and | 
that a part or all of the increase is soon | 
absorbed by the farm family. 
“In our State,” says Mr. Smith, “we 
have some very large problems that re- 
late to animal husbandry projects and it 
is only in those schools where instructors 
are directing a well defined community 
program which includes the right kind | 
of animal husbandry that we are getting 
results. There must be definite goals to | 
reach and a plan for concentrated group 
effort if we are to make more progress | 
in dairying. Where such a plan is being 
developed the local business men are 
quick to recognize results and lend their 
cooperation in developing the industry. 
In 1928 the returns from all-day proj- 
ects amounted to $208,097.04. There 
were 2,450 projects. Fifty-nine kinds of 
enterprises were completed. The ten 
most important on the basis of frequency 
were cotton, field corn, Irish potatoes, 
dairying, pork production, breeding 
swine, gardens, egg production, general 
poultry, and strawberries. ; 
Cotton, corn and dairying furnished 
$148,735.85, or 71 per cent of the total 
income. The 10 most common projects 


It is believed in Arkansas after the 
foregoing study has been. made that the 





year by the corporation can not be as- | 


best way to learn to farm is actually to 
farm under the guidance of a competent 


that the head of any Department of the 
Treasury may legally hold office as such 


after expiration of the term of the Pres- | 


ident by whom he was appointed. 
the consideration of this matter, 
Committee assumed that the 

“head of any Department” are intended 
to embrace the heads of the Executive 


In 
the 


an opportunity to try out their own 
abilities and to learn by experience. In 
supervised farm practice best results are 
secured when boys are permitted: (1) 
To engage in typical operative farm jobs 
and to make actual management deci- 
sions, and (2) to perform such work 
under the watchful guidance of parents 
and teachers. 


Henry loses interest. Such practice is 
neither good business nor good education. 
Furthermore, it is not conducive to the 
right attitude between father and son. A 
boy’s interest is quite largely dependent 
upon the extent of his ownership of the 
enterprise. One of the greatest educa- 
tional services which parents can render 
to vocational pupils is to encourage full 
ownership and management responsibili- 
ties for the crop or animal enterprises 
which the boy undertakes as a part of 
his home supervised practical work. 
Quite properly, many parents take 
pride in the ability of their boys to per- 
form a wide range of farm work. If 
pupils are restricted in their opportuni- 
ties to perform such work and to make 
business decisions, they suffer a real 
handicap in effective farm training. A 
father with years of farm experience is 
an ideal teacher for his boy in helping 
| him to become a skillful farmer, Such 
training, coupled with school instruction 





person. ‘In this case it is the teacher 
| of vocational agriculture. While it is 


true that we cannot “put old heads on| for vocational training for present-day | officer in any such corporation, 


young shoulders,” boys should be given 


in the scientific and business principles 
of farming, constitute the best means 


agriculture. 


2. Whether in view of the provisions of | 


carrying on the business of trade or com- | 
in part | 


tary of the Treasury * * * shall directly 
or indirectly be concerned or interested 
in carrying on the business of trade or 
|commerce.” It is contended by certain 
jmembers of the Committee, who are not 
parties to this report, that mere owner- 
ship of stock in a corporation which is 
engaged in trade or commerce is a viola- 
tion of the law and that such ownership 
disqualifies the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

It is clear to the signers of this report 
that the statute condemns only an inter- 
est or concern, direct or indirect, “in car- 

rying on this business of trade of com- 
| merce.” With respect to a corporation 
this means the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall not hold office as a director or as 
an officer and that he shall not by any 


j pate in any activity in carrying on the 
business of a corporation if the corpora- 
tion is engaged in trade or commerce. 
The interpretation of the undersigned 
members of the Committee is supported 
by the fact that numerous Secretaries of 
the Treasury have owned stock in cor- 
porations engaged in trade. 
ceivable that the Presidents under whom 
they served would have appointed men 
of known ineligibility, or that the Sen- 


pointees. Obviously it has been thought 
in many officials quarters that the sec- 


ownership of corporate stock. 
Contemporaneous and subsequent de- 


entitled to great weight. Moreover, as 
|the statute is a penal statute, its mean- 
jing may not be extended by construc- 
| tion, but in case of doubt should be given 
a restricted construction. We feel that 
the construction which we have placed 
on the act is not only thoroughly consist- 
ent with its language but is compelled 
established 


| struction, as well as long 


practice. 
Jurisdiction to Conduct 


Investigation Questioned 
Some of those signing the report ques- 





tion the jurisdiction of the Committee | 
to proceed in this inquiry beyond an in-| 


terpretation of the statute in question, 
:on the ground that it would be a judi- 
| cial inquiry and is not in aid of any leg- 
islative function of the Senate, and that 
there is no legislation pending or pro- 


tion within the lawful power of the Sen- 
ate or the Committee on the Judiciary. 
They believe that it is improper for the 
Senate to prosecute this investigation 
because by the Constitution the initiative 
has been vested in another body. 

The Committee did not subpoena wit- 
nesses. It considered certain informa- 
tion and data which was presented to 
the Committee. With full knowledge 
that the facts may not all have been 
ascertained, we have answered question 
2 literally in the language of S. Res. 
2, viz., that Mr. Mellon “may legally hold 
office of Secretary of the Treasury.” 

It is our opinion also that he does 
legally hold the office and that he will 
continue to do so unless and until con- 
victed in a lawful proceeding, should 
he have violated the statute. If he has 
committed acts within the condemnation 
of the law, the matter becomes criminal 
in its nature; the penalty being a fine 
of $3,000 and removal from office with 
jan absolute bar against holding any of- 
fice under the United States. Such vio- 


means, either direct or indirect, partici- | 


It is incon- | 


ate would have confirmed ineligible ap-| 
tion referred to did not apply to mere | 


partmental and executive construction is | 


by the ordinary rules of statutory con- | 


posed which would bring the investiga- | 
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‘Order Prohibiting 
_ Loading of Ship Is 
Rescinded by Board 


Ruling Affecting ‘“‘Emer- 
gency Aid” of Redwood 
Line Withdrawn After 
Hearing. 


3 





| Instructions issued by the United 
| States Shipping Board to forbid the 
| loading of general cargo on the steam- 
| ship “Emergency Aid,” which had been 
chartered to the Redwood Line, have 
| been cancelled by the Board, it was an- 
|nounced May 4. 

| Protests by  intercoastal carriers 
| against permitting this vessel to make 
|a trip from Gulf ports to the Pacific 
| coast since she had been chartered for 
| the foreign trade caused the Board to for- 
| bid the loading of the ship, it was ex- 
| plained orally. After hearing the argu- 
ments of the intercoastal carriers and 
|of the Redwood Line, however, the 
Board decided the protests were not 
| justified, and rescinded its order. The 
full text of the statement follows: 


_Following a hearing May 3 the Ship- 
| ping Board directed the Merchant Fleet 
| Corporation to cancel instructions which 
|had been issued to its district mana- 
ger at New Orleans forbidding the load- 
| ing of general cargo on the S. S. “Emer- 
| gency Aid” which had been chartered to 
| the Redwood Line, Inc., such action by 
the Board being taken without prejudice 
| to its rights in the matter. The Board 
| made it clear that its action has no bear- 
| ing on its policy of refraining from the 
sale or charter of Government tonnage 
| at low prices for intercoastal service. 


| Hearing Held by Board. 


Hearing given representatives of the 
Intercoastal Conference and others who 
| objected to such use, of this vessel by 
| the charterer. 

The vessel was originally chartered 
|to the Pacific Argentine Brazil Line for 
| operation on its established route be- 
| tween Pacific Coast ports of the United 
| States and ports in Argentina and 
| Brazil. In the charter agreement it was 
specified that the charterer be per- 
mitted to carry cargo on one voyage only 
and at conference rates from the Gulf to 
| the Pacific Coast port where the ship 
will load for South America. The char- 
| terer subchartered the vessel to the Red- 
| wood Line for purposes of making this 
| intercoastal voyage, the Redwood Line 
jalready having cargo enough on its. 
| docks at New. Orleans to fill out the 
|ship. Part of this cargo had been 
| shipped via the Mississippi Bage Line. 
| such corporations and is still the owner 
of stock in many corporations engaged 
in the business of trade or commerce. 

“Mr. Mellon likewise not only resigned 
every office he held in any national bank, 
trust company, or other banking institu- 
tion, but he sold all of the shares of stock 
which he owned in such banking institu- 
tions. 
| “At the time Mr. Mellon took the office 
|as Secretary of the Treasury he owned, 
{and still owns, a substantial amount of 

stock of the Gulf Oil Corporation, the 
| Aluminum Co. of America, the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Co., and various other 
business corporations, all of which are 
engaged in the business of trade or 
commerce. He does not own a controll- 
ing interest in the stock of any of these 
| corporations. The stock which he does 
| own, in connection with the stock owned 
by members of his family and close busi- 
ness associates, does, however, in many 
cases, constitute a majority of the stock 
of the corporation, and, in some instances 
(including some of the corporations 
‘above mentioned), constitutes owner- 
| ship of practically the entire outstand- 
ing capital stock. 

“Since Mr. Mellon has been Secretary 
of the Treasury he has not controlled 
or directed the business of any of these 
| corporations and has not taken part in 
|the adjudication or settlement of any 
Federal taxes assessed against such 
corporations. 

“Under these conceded facts, the ques- 
tion presented to the Committee is: Is 
ownership of stock by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in a corporation engaged 
in carrying on the business of trade or 
commerce, a violation of the statute 
| wherein it declares that no person hold- 
|ing the office of Secretary of the 
| Treasury ‘shall directly or indirectly be 
concerned or interested in carrying on 
the business of trade or commerce?’ 

“The question might be simplified by 
asking: Is a person owning stock in a 
corporation even indirectly concerned or 
interested in the business of such corpo- 
ration? In this simplified form the ques- 
tion answers itself. 

“To deny that the owner of stock in a 
| corporation is interested in the business 


lation, if there be any, may be reached of such corporation is a violation of all 
by indictment by a grand jury or by) logie and reason; and to assert that the 
articles of impeachment initiating in the | owner of such stock is not even indirectly 
House of Representatives. _ “concerned or interested” in the business 

Relative to Section 63 of Title 26 of the! of the corporation must impress the 


words | 


ing in Mr. Mellon’s business relations 
that would make him ineligible under 
this section. 


'Mr. Mellon Ineligible, 
| Senator Norris Holds 
Question Is Said to Be Mixed 
One of Law and Fact. 
Senator Norris, in discussing in his 


minority report the second 
raised, that of covering the eligibility of 





| Secretary Mellon to hold office, said that 
If Henry’s calf became “Dad’s cow,” this question obviously on its face, “is | 


\a mixed question of law and fact.” 
| In this connection, a section of Sena- 
|tor Norris’ report read as follows: 

“To ascertain the facts, the Commit- 


tee accepted without question the state- | 


ments made by Secretary Mellon in a let- 
ter which he addressed to Senator David 
A. Reed, and which was, by him, read to 
the Committee. Other statements made 
by Senator Reed before the Committee, 
supplementing the letter, were likewise 
accepted by the Committee as a true out- 
line of the facts so far as they are neces- 
sary: to construe the law. These facts, 
so far as they apply to the inhibitions 
contained in section 243 of title 5, of the 
| Code of Laws, are in substance as fol- 
lows: 

“Prior to taking the office of Secretary 
of the Treasury, in March, 1921, Mr. 
Mellon resigned every office which he 
then held in any corporation engaged in 
{the business of trade or commerce, and 
| resigned all his directorates in such cor- 
|porations, and he has not been since 
| that time, and is not now, a director or 
He did 
jnot, however, dispose of his stock in 


Code of Laws, the Committee finds noth- | 


question | 


minds of honest people as being ridicu- 
lous. When we add to this the proposi- 
tion that the owenrship of stock n a.cor- 
poration is substantial and that in con- 
| nection with the stock owned by relatives 
and close business associates it consti- 
tutes a controlling interest in the corpo- 
ration, and in some cases constitutes 
; the ownership of practically all the out- 
| standing stock of the corporation, we 
| have reached a point where no reason- 
lable mind, by any possibility, can con- 
| ceive that the owner of such stock is not 
lonly indirectly, but directly and posi- 
| tively interested in the business of the 
corporation. By no legal or judicial 
|legerdemain or method of reasoning can 
any conclusion be reached, in such a case, 
except that the owner of such stock must 
be, and necessarily.is, interested in the 
business ofethe corporation. There is pos- 
| itively no way for such person to avoid 
such interest or to disassociate his inter- 
est from such corporation except, in good 
faith, to dispose of his stock therein.” 


| 





| 


|The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
May 4, 1929. 


9 a. m. to 11 a. m.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 

11 a. m—The Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown, called to discuss post- 
master appointments in Georgia. — 

12 m. — Representatives Prichard 
(Rep.), of ‘Asheville, N. C., and Jonas , 
(Rep.), of Lincolnton, N. C., called to in- 
| vite the President to fish in the Smoky 
| Mountain regions waters in North Caro- 
\lina between now and September 1, 
| 2 p. m—The President went on @ 





motor trip through the suburbs of Wash- 
ington, 





gent 
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Taxation 


Effects of Tax App 


eal on Waivers 


Of Statute of Limitations Adjudicated 


Terms of Agreements and New Provisions of Revised Reve- 
nue Act Construed by Appellate Court. 


L. Loewy AND Son, INC., PETITIONER. V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
No. 239, Crrcurr Court oF APPEALS 
FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT. 

Petitioner claimed that the deficiency ; 
assessed was barred by the statute of 
limitations because certain waivers exe- 
cuted and filed by it had expired. Its 
claim was predicated on the wording of 
the statute, Revenue Act of 1918, which 
would have terminated the waiver and 
would have left the taxing authorities 
without recourse. 

But the Circuit Court of Appeals 
ruled that while the waiver expired with 
the final decision of the Board of Tax! 
Appeals, the Revenue Act of 1926 had 
modified the earlier statute and had per- 
mitted appeals. The final decision, re- | 
ferred to in the waivers, therefore, was 
not accomplished until the findings of 
the Board had been affirmed or a peti- 
tion for certiorari dismissed by an ap- 
pellate court. 

A second claim for.reversal of the 
Board’s findings was decided adversely 
to the petitioner on the authority of 
Botany Worsted Mills v. United States, 
decided January 2, 1929 (III U. S. Daily, 
2700), by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which held that the Com- 
missioner could reopen any case as long, 
as a settlement had not been effected 
through compromise and with yrexeept | 





of the Secretary of the Treasury, except 
for fraud and mistake of fact. 

Paskus, Gordon and Hyman (Arthur, 
B. Hyman of counsel), for the _peti- | 
tioner; Mabel Walker Willebrandt (John 
Vaughan Groner, C. M. Charest, Stan- 
ley Suydam, of counsel), for the Com- | 
missioner. : \ 

Appeal from the Board of Tax Ap-} 
peals. Before Manton, L. Hand and! 
Augustus N. Hand, Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the Court’s opinion, ; 
delivered by Circuit Judge Augustus N. j 
Hand follows: | 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue , 
having determined a deficiency in the in- | 
come and profits taxes of L. Loewy &| 
Son, Inc., for the fiscal year ended July | 
31, 1920, and his action having been con- 
firmed by order of the Board of Tax Ap-! 
peals, the taxpayer appeals. Affirmed. | 


Added Assessment | 


Made on Taxpayer | 


On October 14, 1920, the taxpayer duly | 
filed its income and excess profits tax re- 
turn, and paid the tax shown by the re- | 
turn. Thereafter the Commissioner, upon | 
an examiantion, proposed to assess ad-! 
ditional taxes based upon the report of | 
a revenue agent. Aiter a hearing which 
was given the taxpayer, the Commis- | 


the advice and consent of the said Secre- 
tary and the recommendation of the At- 
torney General, he may compromise any 
such case after a suit thereon has been 
commenced. Whenever a compromise is 
made in any case there shall be placed 
on file in the office of the Commissioner 
the opinion of the Solicitor of Internal 
Revenue, * * * with his reasons there- 


'for, with a statement of the amount of 


tax assessed, * * * and the amount ac- 
tually paid in accordance with the terms 
of the compromise.” 


_ The Supreme Court said, in its opinion 
in Botany Worsted Mills v. United States, 
supra, that: 

“Congress intended by the statute to 
prescribe the exclusive method by which 


,tax cases could be compromised, requir- 
jing therefor the concurrence of the Com- 


missioner and the Secretary, and pre- 


|scribing the formality with which, as a 
{matter of public concern, it should be at- 


tested in the files of the Commissioner’s 


Joffice. * * *” 


In view of the Botany Worsted Mills 


jdecision it is quite manifest that a bind- 


ing adjustment of a disputed tax can only 
be had in the way prescribed by the stat- 
ute, and that the Commissioner was free 
to revise his figures and make his final 
assessment at any time within the period 
allowed by statute. 


odifications Barred 
After Agreement Is Made 


The foregoing conclusion is reinforced 
by section 1312 of the Revenue Act of 
1921 (42 Stat. 313), in force at the time 
the taxpayer accepted the additional tax 
liability of $247.41. That section provides 
that it, after assessment, the taxpayer 
has paid a tax without protest, or ac- 
cepted any abatement, credit, or refund 
based on such*determination and assess- 
ment, “and an agreement is made in 
writing between the taxpayer and the 
Commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary, that such determination and 
assessment shall be final and conclusive, 


|then (except upon a showing of fraud 


or malfeasance or misrepresentation of 
fact materially affecting the determina- 
tion or assessment thus made) (1) the 
case shall not be reopened or the deter- 
mination and assessment modified. * * *” 

It is hard to see why section 1312 
should require a written agreement, ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in order to prevent the modification of 
an assessment, if the assessment under 
such conditions could not be revised any- 
way. 


It is contended by the taxpayer that 


sioner found there were certain over- | Woodworth v. Kales, 26 F. (2d) 178, is 
assessments for 1917 and 1918, and ad- | Persuasive of the correctness of its po- 
ditional assessments for 1919 and 1920, |Sition. The Circuit Court of Appeals of 
making a net deficiency of $247.41, and;the Sixth Circuit there seemed to hold 
mailed to it the usual blank form of no-|that an assessment once made could not 
tification. On August 30, 1922, the tax- |be revised, even within the statutory pe- 
payer replied to this notification in a | Tiod, except for fraud or for a mistake 
letter in which it said: \of fact, neither of which existed here. 

“(1) I accept as correct the above | But in the present case there was appar- 
statement of net additional tax liability | ently no assessment made of a deficiency 
and agree to its assessment in due }Of $247.41, nor has there been any as- 
course.” ;Sessment of the further deficiency of 

The taxpayer paid the foregoing net $1,165.11-later determined. 
deficiency of $247.41. Thereafter the} The taxpayer relies on the theory that 
Commissioner determined a further de-} when he was confronted with the Commis. 
ficiency of $1,165.11 for the fiscal year | sioner’s determination that there was a 
ended July 31, 1920, which arose from | deficiency of $247.41, and he accepted the 
his disallowance of the deduction from | figures then presented as correct, and 
the taxpayer’s gross income of a reserve | paid the tax, there was both an account 
for,bad debts. Notice of this deficiency; stated and an accord and satisfaction 
was given to the taxpayer on December | which the Commissioner could not later 
11, 1925. 


Under date of March 2, 1925, the tax-| 
payer executed an agreement with the | 
Commissioner, waiving the time pre- 
scribed by law for making any assess-! 
ment of the amount of income or excess | 
profits taxes due for the fiscal year ended 
July 31, 1920. The agreement provided | 
that: al 

“This waiver of the time for making, 
any assessment as aforesaid shall remain | 
in effect until December 31, 1925, and 
shall then expire * * * except that if a 
notice of a deficiency in tax is sent to 
said taxpayer by registered mail before | 
said date and (1) no appeal is filed 
therefrom with the United States Board | 
of Tax Appeals then said date shall be 
extended 60 days; or (2) if an appeal is 
filed with said Board then said date shall 
be extended by the number of days be-| 
tween the date of mailing of said notice 
of deficiency and the date of final deci- 
sion by said Board. This is without prej- 
udice to taxpayer’s claim that tax has al- 
ready been assessed and paid.” 

On February 19, 1926, the taxpayer 
filed a further agreement for the assess- 
ment of any deficiency which might be 
determined for the fiscal year ended July 
31, 1920, which read: 

“This waiver of the time for making 
any assessment as aforesaid shall re- 
main in effect until six months after the 
date of the final decision of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals on any tax- 
able year which is now pending upon 
appeal to said Board.” 

On April 16, 1928, the Board of Tax 
Appeals filed its decision confirming the 
deficiency of $1,165.11 arrived at by the 
Commissioner, and on April 19, 1928, 
made its order in conformity therewith 
which comes before this Court for re- 
view. 


Questions Involved 
In Appeal Are Stated 


The questions involved on this appeal 


are: 

(1) Whether the taxpayer and the 
Commissioner reached an agreement fix- 
ing the amount of the tax phich, when 
followed by payment, constituted an ac- 
cord and satisfaction, or an estoppel, and 


barred the assessment and collection of | 


additional taxes. 

(2) Whether or not the assesment and 
collection of any deficiency in taxes for 
the fisca! years was barred by the statute 
of limitation. 

The first question seems to have been 
answered by the Supreme Court in Bot- 
any Worsted Mills v. United States, 49 
S. Ct. 129, 73 L. Ed. In that case 
an adjustment of taxes had been made 
between the taxpayer and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, but there had been no 
compromise effected in accordance with 
section 3229 of the Revised Statutes (26 
U. S. C. A. section 158), which provides 
that: 

“The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, with the advice and consent of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may compro- 


| Worsted Mills v. 


reject, unless for fraud or mistake. 
Such a contention is quite out of har- 
mony with the reasoning of Botany 
United States, supra. 
It assumes a compromise of a tax lia- 
bility without the consent of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, although a consent 
1S required by section 3229 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, and the Supreme Court 
says that such statute prescribes the ex- 
clusive method of binding adjustment. 


Claim of Estoppel 


_ The contention that the Commissioner 
1s estopped to claim the deficiency of 
$1,165.11, even if estoppel can bar a tax 


| liability, is without foundation. We have 
,been furnished with no proof that the 


deficiency claimed was not in all respects 


|correct. On the record, the most that can 


be said is that the taxpayer paid more 
than it claimed was the correct amount. 
But no false representation was made. 
The Commissioner did not purport to 
compromise the tax, and had no author- 
ity to do so without the consent of the 
Secretary. It is accordingly clear that 
the deficiency should be assessed, unless 
it is barred by the statute of limitations. 
| The taxpayer finally contends that the 
| Commissioner is barred from assessing 
or collecting the tax by the statute of 
|\limitations. The return was filed on 
, October 14, 1920. Under the act of 1918, 
then applicable, the amount of the tax 
| had to be assessed and the proceeding to 
collect it begun within five years after 
\the return was made. Section 250(d), 
'40 Stat. 1083. But a corresponding sec- 
ition of the Revenue Act of 1921 (42 Stat. 
| 265) provided that taxes for prior years 
should be assessed within five years after 
| the return was filed, unless the Commis- 
|sioner and the taxpayer consented in 
, Writing to a later determination, assess- 
‘ment, and collection of the tax. 

In the absence of a consent, the five- 
|year period within which assessment 
might have »een made would have ex- 
pired on October 14, 1925. During this 
period, however, the Revenue Act of 1924 
took effect. By that act it was provided 
that income taxes imposed by prior acts 
should be assessed within five years after 
;the return was filed, and, where there 
|had been a consent in writing to the as- 
, sessment of the tax after such time, the 
|assessment might be at any time prior 
|to the expiration of the period agreed 
| upon, and the collection might be begun 
| within six years after the assessment. 
| The subsequent Revenue Act of 1926 con- 
tained similar provisions. 
| We held in Loewer Realty Co. v. An- 
| derson, 30 F(2d) ...., that an assessment 
| Subsequent to five years after the return 
| was filed for the 1920 tax, but within the 
, extended period covered by the taxpay- 
er’s waiver; was made within the “stat- 
|utory period,” as defined in section 278 
| of the Act of 1926 (26 USCA sections 
[ 3058-20680), and that the tax might be 
collected within six years after such as- 
sessment. We adhere to that decision, 


Held to Lack Basis | 


mise any civil or criminal case arising|and hold that the question whether the 
under the internal revenue laws instead |statute of limitations has run must de- 
of commencing suit thereon; and, with|pend solely on the interpretation to be 
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Waivers 


given to the waiver already referred to. 

The first waiver was filed under date 
of March 2, 1925, and the second on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1926. The notice of the de- 
ficiency for the tax of $1,165.11 was 
mailed on December 11, 1925, and the 
waiver of March 2, 1925, provided that 
the time for making any assessment 
should remain in effect until December 
31, 1925, except that, if an appeal to the 
Board of Tax Appeals should be taken, 
that date should “be extended by the 
number of days between the date of mail- 
ing of said notice of deficiency and the 
date of final decision by said board.” The 
appeal to the board was taken on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1926, and on February 19, 1926, 
a second waiver was filed, providing that 
“the time for making any assessment 
* * * shall remain in effect until six 
months after the date of the final de- 
cision of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals. * * *” 


Terms of Waivers 
Are Considered 


_Clearly the extended time has not ex- 
pired, unless the order of the board on | 
April 19, 1928, declaring a deficiency of 
$1,165.11, is the “final decision” of the 
board described in the waivers. 

The taxpayer contends that the deci- 
sion was final when the order of April 
19, 1928, was made, and says this must 
be so because, when the waivers were 
signed, there was no provision for a re- 7 ; ! 
view of the decisions of the Board of|that the extension provided for in the | 
Tax Appeals. But tht finality of those |second waiver can in no event expire be- 
decisions was a matter which might be|fore nine months after our decision has | 
changed by statute, and by section 1005 {been filed. Consequently the statute of 
of the act of 1926 (26 USCA section | limitations has not run against the Com- | 
1228(a) (2), it was changed. That sec- | missioner, and the order of redetermina- | 
tion provided in part that “the deci-:tion of the Board of Tax Appeals’ find- 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for May 6, 7, 8 and 9 was printed 
in the issue of April 29. Following is 
the calendar from those dates to May 
16, inclusive: 

May 13, 1929. 

Estate of J. E. Barker. 

Mrs. C. L. Brown. 

Thomas W. Camp. 

Mrs. Thomas W. Camp. 

Chestnut Farms Dairy. 

R. T. Coburn. 
Andrew Cone 


27112, 
29495, 
27110, 
27111, 
30890, 
26970, 
29805, 
ing Co. 
10503, 


General Advertis- 
Coronado Oil & Gas Co. 

26964, El Paso Electric Co. ts 
24886, Federal Reserve Life Insurance Co. 
8688, Fifth Avenue Garage, Inc. 

27064, Max Haering. - 

$6292 and 26942, Einora C. Haag. 

26941 and 36290, Estate of Louis E. Haag. 
26839, Holt Lumber Co. 

25534, Hudson Operating Co. 

37334 and 25422, Index Visible, Inc. 
26894, John P. Irvin. 


lowed for filing a petition for certio- 
rari, if the decision of the board has 
been affirmed or the petition for review | 
dismissed by the Circuit Court of. Ap- 
peals and no petition for certiorari has 
been duly filed.” 

It is plain, from section 1005, supra, 





sion of the Board shall become final * * *|ing a deficiency of $1,165.11 is affirmed. | 
(2) upon the expiration of the time al-! April 1, 1929. i 
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Assessments 


| Calendas of the Beard of Tax Appeals 


26689-26688, Mrs. Philip Kost. 

24461, Mary F. McChesney. 

26817, Vincent Quartararo. 

27437, M. F. Quinn. 

26700, Save Electric Company. 

26283, John Scholl. 

24457, Edith Scoville. 

24459, Grace Scoville. 

36291, Sentinel Realty Co. 

26909, D. L. Shannon. 

27224, Alexander W. Smith, Jr. 

27225, Estate of Alexander W. Smith, Sr. 
(motion). , 

20785, South Penn Oil Co. 

26988, Tidewater Power Co. 

27435, John Troy. 

27436, M. N. Troy. 

24458, Louis C. Warner. 

25494, 24170, 36688 and 40455, West Vir- 
ginia & Kentucky Insurance Agency. 

May 14, 1929. 

3793 and 14882, American Felt Co. 

7098, J. B. Bradford Piano Co. (motion). 

40753, Consolidated Investment Corp. 
(motion). 

42943, Cott-A-Lap Co. (motion). 

31010 and 11358, Crown Williamette Pa- 
per Co. (motion). 

23960 and 29740, Sanford F. De Ved (mo- 
tion). 

30948, R. Golden Donaldson. 

27262, Estate of Wallace Downey. 

27336, Evangeline Gravel Co. 

11313, Charles A. Ferguson (motion). 

28904-34477, Richard M. Fox (motion). 

27365, J. A. D. Garber. 

43006, Golden Beach Corp. (motion). 

27265, Guardian Fire Insurance Co. 

27228, General Fire Extinguisher Co. 

25892, W. H. Harris. 

25891, James A. Harris. " 

19625, Harrisburg Hospital, Inc. (motion). 

27466, Charles C. Hood. 

27475, J. L. Hunt. 

27479, Edward Lewis, Inc. “3 

14977-25979, J. W. McWilliams (motion). ! 
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Deficiencies 


Index and Digest . 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately ? by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


TATUTE OF LIMITATIONS: Waivers, Effect of: 1918, 1924 and 1926 
Acts.—Where the statute of limitations would have expired and barred 
assessment of a tax on October 14, 1925, but a waiver was executed extending 
the time on March 2, 1925, and a second waiver was filed on February 19, 
1926, notice of a deficiency having been mailed in the meantime; and the 
second waiver provided that the time for making the assessment was to be 
extended, if an appeal were taken to the Board of Tax Appeals, until six 
months after the Board’s final decision, held: The assessment was not barred 
because the decision of the Board did not become final under the 1926 Act 
until the expiration of time for filing a petition for certiorari if the Board’s 
decision had been affirmed or petition for review had been dismissed by a 
Circuit Court of Appeals—Loewy & Son v. Commissioner. (Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 544, Col. 1 (Vol- 
ume IV). May 6, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or cecision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internat Revenue as a precedent in the 
dispositwr of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 

22 
————— eee 
7888, Ohio & Big Sandy Coal Co. et al. 26518, Muriel H. Wurtz-Dundas. 
(motion). May 15, 1929. 
18718, Will M. Ott (motion). 27750, Acme Coal & Coke Co. 
27261, Perfection Cooler Co. 27799, George Matthew Adams. 
27216, Augusta B. Reese. | 9810, P. Cannizzaro & Co. (motion). 
43219, Allen. C. Scott (motion). 27604, Nora M. Carney. 
25063, SugarJand Industries (motion). 27611, W. J. Carney. 
30571 a ea son 27606, William R, Carney. 
27146, Title Guasactes & Trust Co. 43050, Chattanooga Battery Box Co., Inc. 
25837, C. A. Tooke. Rit tediiual j (motion). 
o fF Fork Mining Co. (motion). : a 
a72e8, Sovaan TA: Weiss. | [Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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na cigarette it's 


TASTE/ 


TASTE above everything 


Let others say what they will, taste is 


what counts. We know... for billions and billions 


of Chesterfields have 


been made to the one for- 


mula, “TASTE ABOVE EVERYTHING”. 

One unvarying standard of quality, a matchless 
blend, a unique “‘cross-blend”—and the most 
steadfast army of smokers any cigarette ever had! 


hesterfield 


FINE TURKISH and DOMESTIC tobaccos, not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 


© 1929, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 





Autuorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WitHouT COMMENT 


Are Presentep Herein, Bena 
By THE UnitTsp Srates Dai.y 


Commerce 


Reappraisals Made 
On Imported Goods 
By Customs Court 


Statuary, Cheese, Velvets, 
Fish, and Other Commod- 
ities Are Covered in 
Pecisions. 


New York, May 4.—The United States | 


Customs Court announced today rulings 
in a number of reappraisement cases, 
fixing the tariff valuations upon the fol- 
lowing classes of incoming goods: 
Alabaster statutary, imported from 
Leghorn, Italy, by the Koeller-Struss 
Company, St. Louis; Swiss cheese, im- 
ported from Langnau, Switzerland, by 
John G. Kline, of St. Louis; silk vel- 
vets, imported from Lobberich, Germany, 
by Marshall Field & Company, Chicago; 
sprats in oil, imported from Ostend, Bel- 
gium, by Strohmeyer & Arpe Company. 
Fish in tins, imported from Bergen, 
Norway, by the Olaf Hertzwig Trading 
Company, New York; canned crab meat, 
imported from Yokohama, Japan, by H. 
B. Thomas & Company, San Francisco; 
cotton cretonne, etc., imported from Lon- 
don by Meadows, Wye & Company for 
Miller Brothers, New York; artificial 
silk braids, imported from: Barmen, Ger- 
many, by Witt, Gross & Company, New 
York; tea containers, imported from 
Hong Kong by Tuck High & Company, 
and abestos shingles, impored from 


Amsterdam, Holland, by the Ruberoid | 


Company. 
Straw Hats Reclassified. 

Sustaining a protest of the Halle 
Brothers Company, of Cleveland, the 
Customs Court has found that certain 
imported straw hats, assessed at 50 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1406, 
tariff act of 1922, should have been taxed 
at only 25 per cent ad val6rem, under 
the first part of paragraph 1439. (Pro- 
tests Nos. 295246-G-4366, etc.) 

The American Shipping Company, 
Chicago, lost before the Customs Court 
in a case, just decided, involving the 
classification of imported cushions, com- 
posed of embroidered net. These cush- 
ions, Judge Tilson concluded, were cor- 
rectly taxed at 90 per cent ad valorem, 
under the first part of paragraph 1430. 
The importer;’ claim for duty at only 
75 perecert ad valorem, under the latter 
part of said paragraph 1430, is set aside. 
(Protest No. 91701-G-70627.) 

Rate Fixed for Chiffon Bands. 

Overryling protests of the M. Rice 
Company, of Philadelphia! the Customs 
Court found that imported bands of 
chiffon silk were properly taxed at 60 


per cent ad valorem, under paragraph | 


1211, tariff act of 1922. The importers 
contended for duty at only 55 per cent 
under paragraph 1207 or 1205 of the 
tariff law. Judge Tilson wrote the 


court’s conclusions affirming the higher | 


duty. 

The duty on imported candy contain- 
ers in the form of papier mache rabbits, 
etc., was adjudicated in a _ decision 
sustaining a protest of B. Illfelder & 
Company, New York. These rabbits, 
ete., upon entry through the customs, 
were subjected to duty at 70 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 1414, as 
toys. The court, in an opinion by Judge 
Sullivan, fixed duty at 25 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1303, as 
manufactures of papier mache. (Protest 
No. 96982-G-51574-24.) 


Weight and Measure 


Data Are Assembled | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and for lubricating oils, tank wagons, 


gasoline and oil pumps and meters, and 
devices for measuring and dispensing 
greases and transmission oils; dry ca- 


pacity measures and berry baskets; and | 


scales of many types, such as platform, 
heavy-duty automatic-indicating, counter, 
suspensions, spring, computing, cream- 
test and prescription scales and wheel- 
load weighers; and finally weights. 

In addition to the conference specifica- 
tions mentioned above, there is included 
in the publication a short description of 
other codes applicable to commercial 
weighing and measuring devices and also 
a general discussion in relation to judg- 
ing the suitability. of use of commercial 
weighing and measuring equipment. 

The publication is Bureau of Standards 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 85. 


Calendar Announced by 
Board of Tax Appeals 


[Continued from Page 4.] 

43446, George N. Crouse (order to show 
cause). . 

27613, Estate of Margaret Cunningham. 

3453, Diamond Shoe Co. (motion). 

28260, Duke Farms (motion). 

58224, Duke Farms (motion). 

16668, Finance & Guaranty Co. 

24758, George Freese’s Sons. 

42797, Goldmeyer & Arnold, Inc. (order 
to show cause). 

23160, Haystone Securities Corp, 

7216, R. Hoe & Co., Inc. 

27608, Quinton Johnstone, Jr. 

27786, Clyde M. Ledbetter. 

16728, Johnston & Murphy. 

30858, Lundstrom Furniture & Carpet Co. 

11663-10317, Manning Abrasive Co. 

42504, Philip Miner (order to show cause), 

27790, J. Martin Morgan. 

27747, N. & S. Coal Co, 

19982, National Casket Co. 

27605, B. F. Perkins. 

28360 and 29619, Estate of Jacob Siegal. 

43268, Snavoj Realties Co., Inc, 

27811, Estate of Charles. Rust. 

27602, Scioto Valley Supply Co. 

27612, Estate of Anne L. Seymour. 

27609, C, B. Seymour, 

18261, Hiram W. Sibley, 

36010, Joseph Spero et al. (motion), 

43090, Charles W. Stimson (order to show 
cause). * 

27712, 

42781, 
tion). 

21710, 

27610, 

27607, 


27983, 
24439, 
27979, 
27859, 
20545, 
27850, 
27927, 
27973, 
27848, 
27895, 
19757, 
27962, 


(motion). 


Estate of John Swan, 
Rudolph Valentino, Estate (mo- 
Washburn Wire Co. (motion). 
J. Joseph Wright. 
Elizabeth S. Wright. 
May 16, 1929. 
Mary P. Albee. 
American Furniture Co. 
Baer Co, 
Belmont Smokeless Coal Co. 
Black Hand Construction Coal Co. 
Charles P, Bland. 
Alfred W. Collins. 
Corrado Coal & Coke, Int., Ine, 
East Harlan Coal Co., Inc, 
Euclid Manufacturing Co. 
Georgia Grocery Co. 
E. P. Harwell. 
27926, William L. Henson. 
17447 and 34941, William 
(motion). 
19081, Maryland Car Wheel. Co. 
27830, Clifford A. Owens, 
27829, John D. Owens, 
27823, George D. Pogue, 
27845, C. A. Selzer, 
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Chemicals 


American Products Supply One-fourth 
Of World Export Trade in Chemicals 


Nation Ranks Second to Germany in Value of Foreign 
Shipments, With Great Britain Third. 


est expansion—29 per cent—while the 


| United States has recorded the smallest, 


{only 5 per cent. The United Kingdom 
advanced 15 per cent to $145,000,000 
and France 12 per cent to $128,000,000. 

Fixed-nitrogen compounds.—Although 
| the trend of Germany’s exports in gen- 
eral has been upward, progress has been 
due almost entirely to the development 
of fixed-nitrogen compounds in the fer- 
tilizer groups and to prepared medicines. 


Exports From Germany 
Have Been Increasing 


and “calcium nitrate, urea, and chemical 
fertilizers not separately shown,” which 
robably includes ammonioum sulphate ni- 
trate—approximated $60,000,000 and ac- 
counted for one-fifth of the total German 
chemical exports. The entire fertilizer 
group of nitrogenous, phosphate, and 
potash fertilizers comprised almost one- 
third of the chemical total. 

Ammonium sulphate sales have risen 
from 490,140 tons, valued at $28,600,000, 
in 1925 to 837,257 tons, $38,650,000, in 
1928. Of unusual interest is the ability 
|of Germany to sell this highly competi- 
tive commodity in all world markets and 
even invade those countries where the 
domestic production is of considerable 
moment. 

In 1928, as in each preceding year, 
France and the Netherlands were the 
largest purchasers and took very nearly 
one-half of the total ammonium sulphate 
exports. 

In the other important class of cal- 
cium nitrate and urea, in which German 
exports advanced considerably from 140,- 
200 tons, valued at $7,700,000, in 1926 to 
395,600 tons, valued at $20,300,000, in 
1928, the United States is the leading 
consumer with more than a quarter of 
the total. 

Prepared medicines. — The other phe- 
nomenal increase in Germany’s exports 
occurred in proprietary medicines, which 
rather affects the trade of the United 
States more than any other line. In 
1925 approximately $6,000,000 worth of 
proprietary medicines were exported 
from Germany to world markets, and in 
1928 more than $16,200,000 worth. Ger- 





many’s best markets for this specific line | 
of goods are in Europe, which takes one- | 


half to three-quarters of the shipments. 


advanced. Considerably larger amounts 
were sent to Central and South American 
countries in 1928 than in preceding years. 


Trade Is Expanded 


In Coal-tar Products 

Coal-tar products. — Another surprise 
in the German trade lies in the gain in 
coal-tar products from $58,000,000 in 
1926 to $68,000,000 in 1928, in face of the 
expansion of this industry in its former 
markets. 

Industrial chemicals. — Germany sur- 
passed its competitors in exports of in- 
dustrial chemicals by about $25,000,000 
for both the United States and the United 
| Kingdom and by more than $50,000,000 
for France. From the standpoint of in- 
dividual commodities many decreases 
were offset by gains in other items, not- 
withstanding the total increase since 1926 
of about $12,000,000. 

Specialties.—Like the United States, 
Germany also has been trying to make 
big sales of specialty goods, but unfor- 
tunately definite statistics are not avail- 
| able. 

Synthetic camphor and lacquers.—In 
the paint, naval stores, and gum group, 
Germany is well behind the United States 
and is not an important competitor ex- 
cept for a few items in the paint line. 
In this group synthetic camphor is the 
outstanding commodity, exports of which, 
after a phenomenal rise to $3,300,000 in 
11927, were back to $1,700,000 in 1928. 
|The United States took more than half 
|of the total quantity shipped each year. 
| In line with the universal increase in 
'demand for lacquers, German exports 
| have doubled during the past three years, 
| to nearly $4,300,000 in 1928, shipped ex- 
tensively throughout the world. All 
countries bought in greater amounts, but 
|Europe huys the largest portion, al- 
though Argentina and Brazil also are 
'good markets. 


| American Exporters Lead 


\In Paints and Naval Stores 

| So far as the six main groups are 
| concerned the United States leads only 
in paints and naval stores, and follows 
Germany more or less closely in the in- 
dustrial, chemical and medicinal classes. 
As is quite generally known, the United 
States exports of naval stores far ex- 
ceed those of all other countries. 

It has also worked up a large trade 
in ehemical specialties, particularly in 
insecticides and disinfectants and paint 
materials, although probably the out- 
standng feature has been the attainment 
of large foreign sales of nitrocellulose 
lacquers. 

In addition, the United States con- 
tinues to lead in many specific commodi- 
ties—for example, exports of sulphur, 
phosphate rock, certain prepared medi- 
cines, and toilet preparations, especially 
dentifrices—and is an important com- 





petitor for many other items such as} 


sulphur dyes and indigo, certain specific 
essential oils, and ginseng. 


Great Britain Ranks High 


As Supplier of Chemicals 

The United Kingdom follows rather 
closely upon the United States as a world 
supplier of chemicals. Its exports in- 
creased to more than $145,000,000. Al- 
though each group surpassed the 1926 
figure, in no one group does this coun- 
try lead, but it is, however, of prime 
importance for some specific commodi- 
ties. It stands first as world supplier 
of alkalies, with a total export value of 
$20,000,000; second in sales of linseed 
oil, which reached more than $4,000,000; 
and of pigments, paints and varnishes 
which surpassed the $23,000,000 figure. 
It is also one of the largest exporters 
of creosote oil, more than $7,000,000; of 
dyes and dyestuffs, around $4,000,000; 
of proprietary medicines, to more than 
$6,000,000, and of certain toiletries for 
which no figures are available. 

Since 1926 the United Kingdom has 
gone forward in its foreign sales of: in- 
dustrial.chemicals as a whole. Bleaching 
powder practically doubled in quantities. 
Copper sulphayte recorded steady im- 
provement to one-third as much again. 
Sodium carbonate and caustic soda both 
made only slight gains, to approximately 
$7,000,000 worth each, 

Ammonium sulphate.—Formerly, the 


The two classes—“‘ammonium sulphate” | 


Sales to all regions, nevertheless, have | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


United Kingdom was the world’s lead- 
ing factor in the ammonium sulphate 
trade, but by the manufacture of syn- 
thetic amonium sulphate by Germany 
was forced to second place. With the 
enormous growth in consumption of this 
essential fertilizer material, nevertheless. 
the United Kingdom has been able to 
increase its foreign sales during the past 
three years by nearly 150 per cent—to 
almost 400,000 tons, valued at $19,000,- 
000, in 1928. 

| The bulk of the United Kingdom’s 
trade, or almost one-half, is with its 
colonies and protectorates. In some lines 
even, as in the medicinal and toilet prep- 
arations group, around three-fourths of 
the total export is destined for its own 
colonies and protectorates. British India 
is an especially strong market for pro- 
prietary medicines, and required more 
than $2,500,000 worth in 1927. 
tralia, New Zealand, and British Africa 





annually. 
Shipments From France 


Have Shown Expansion 

_ France sold one-eighth more chemicals 
in world markets in 1928 than in 1926; 
however, it is the only country to ac- 
tually make reductions in any group. 
Less coal-tar products; naval stores; 
pigments, paints and varnishes; and, 
; probably, industrial chemicals were mar- 
keted in foreign countries in 1928 than 
in 1926 while expansions occurred in fer- 
tilizers, perfumery, and essential oils. 

' Perfumery.—France continued to re- 
tain its foremost position as the world’s 
leading exporter of perfumery, which 
accounts for around one-fifth of its total 
chemical trade. Again statistics are un- 
satisfactory, failing to record specifically 
‘the trade in cosmetics, powders and all 
the other nummerous toilet articles. 

Medical Preparations——In medicinal 
preparations France also has worked up 
quite an appreciable foreign trade, 
around $18,000,000 in 1928. This is spread 
over a large number of items, both of 
synthetic and natural origin. 

Naval Stores.—France is the second 

most important world supplier of naval 
stores, yet is far behind the United 
States. Its foreigi: sales of these com- 
modities aggregated only $8,000,000 in 
| 1928. Spirits of turpentine did not quite 
|reach the $2,000,000 figure, while rosin 
| was somewhat over $5,000,000. 
Essential Oils—For certain specific 
| essential oils, France likewise outstrips 
all other countries, although its total ex- 
port trade approximates only $5,000,000. 
France and Bulgaria are the dominant 
factors in the rose-oil industry. 

Fertilizers—In the fertilizer group, 
France takes second place with $26,000,- 
000 worth, owing to the prominence of 
potash and basic slag. Potash shipments 
exceeded $10,000,000 and basic slag 
$7,000,000 in value. A goodly part of 
this export goes to European countries. 
| Coal-tar Products—lIn the coal-tar 
products group, France has attained 
some prominence in its sales of dyes, to 
more than $2,000,000, while in industrial 
;chemicals the total is comprised‘ of hun- 
dreds of commodities, chief of which were 
tartaric acid, potassium bitartrate (the 
by-product of its viticulture industry), 
jcaustic soda, alums, ammonium perchlo- 
jrate, bromine, calcium carbide, hydrogen 
jPeroxide, silver compounds, oxygen, 
gycerin, and, among many synthetic 
smpedte chemicals, vanillin and deriva- 
ives. 


Other Nations Share 


In Chemical Trade 

Although it is impossible to treat in 

detail the position of other chemical- 
producing countries, it is interesting to 
|note that the Netherlands, one of the 
| large consumers of chemicals, is proba- 
bly the fifth exporter of chemicals and 
allied products. In 1928 nearly $50,000,- 
000 worth was shipped abroad. 
_ Of course, consideration must be given 
in connection with this country’s trade 
to the probable amounts of goods trans- 
| shipped. However, it is well known that 
the Netherlands is the biggest distiller 
of linseed oil, with exports approxi- 
mating $9,000,000 in 1928, nearly one- 
jtenth of the total trade. It also is a 
leader in the cinchona bark and quinine 
industry, owing to its possession of the 
cinchona plantations in Java and its 
practical monopoly of these products. 

Italy probably takes sixth place but 
figures for 1928 are not yet available. In 
1927 Italian chemical exports amounted 
to $34,000,000. Switzerland follows 
rather closely upon Italy, and, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures for 1928, at- 
tained a value of $82,000,000. This coun- 
try’s chief contributions are coal-tar 
dyes and medicines, synthetic prefumes, 
{and medicinal preparations of all kinds. 

Japan, with its natural camphor, its 
peppermint oil and menthol, its matches, 
its pyroxylin, pyrethrum flowers, vege- 
table wax, glue, and a few special medic- 
inal and toilet preparations, comes next 
with a total of $25,000,000. 

Canada, with its rapid expansion of 
electrochemicals, alkalies, and industrial 
ehemicals in general, is pushing forward 
to greater prominence each year and in 
1928 only a little less than $21,000,000 
worth was shipped abroad, of which more 
than half, $11,800,000, was destined for 
the United States. 

Among Canada’s outstanding exports 
were $4,000,000 worth of acetic acid, 
| $800,000 of calcium carbide, $3,700,000 
of sodas and®sodium compounds, and $4,- 
| sg of cyanamide. 


European Countries 


' 
Are Chief Consumers 

Europe is by far the largest consumer 
of chemicals and allied products, hav- 
ing purchased in 1927 one-half of the 
;combined export of the four major coun- 
tries. The Far East and the North 
American, Central American and West 
Indies region followed with one-fifth 
each. South America, although assuming 
greater prominence, still is well behind 
the other large regions with only about 
6 per cent. 

Germany markets over one-half, the 
United States more than two-fifths, the 
United Kingdom one-quarter, and France 
three-fifths of their respective chemical 
lexports in Europe. Each country has 
gained in this European trade. 

The densely populated regions of Asia 
and Oceania received nearly $150,000,000 
\of the combined total, representing one- 
,quarter of German, one-third of British, 
one-fifth of American, but only 4 per cent 
of French chemical exports. 

The prominence of the North and Cen- 











Aus- | 
likewise buy more than $1,000,000 worth | 
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|auction irom gross income or four per | 


Trade Practices 


Insurance Company | 
Given Tax Refund 


By Revenue Bureau 


Sum of $68,000 Paid by 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Is Returned. 


A tax refund of $68,028.75 to the! 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance| 
Company, of Springfield, Mass., and an| 
abatement of $113,284.24 to the Kinnear | 
Manufacturing Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio, was announced May 4 by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. Following is | 
the full text of the announcement: 

An overassessment of income tax in} 
favor of the Massachusetts Mutual Life | 


Insurance Company is determined as/| 
follows: 1923, $68,028.75. | 


Adjustment of Reserve. 
A-hearing was held March 25, 1929. | 
The overassessment is caused by an ad- | 
justment of the imsurance reserve deduc- | 
tion and by the allowance of a deduc- 
tion for depreciation of furniture and 
fixtures. | 
Of the above over-assessment $66,- 
679.39 Is caused by the allowance of a de- 


centum of the mean of the reserve funds 
requ.red py law ana helu auring tne taxa- 
ble year unabated by imieresc received 
from tax exempt securities in accordance 
with the decision of the Supreme Court ot 
the United States in the case of the Na- 
tional Lite Insuarnce Company y. United 
States (2/4 U. S. 734.). 

The balance of the above overassess- 
ment amounting to $1,349.36 is caused by 
the allowance of a deduction for aepre- 
ciation ot office furniture and fixtures. A 
reasonabie deauction for depreciation nas 
been aliowed based upon an estimate ot 
the useful life of sucn assets in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 245 
(a) (7) of the xevenue Act of 192i, tne 
rate employed being consistent with 
rates allowed other taxpayers on similar 
assets and with the decisions of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals. 

Overassessments of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the Kinnear Manutfac- 
turing Company are determined as fol- 
lows: 192u, $34,707.81; 1921, $78,- 
576.43. 

A hearing was held April 18, 1929. 
The overassessments are aue to the fol- 
lowing causes: 





Classification of Assets. 

Of the overassessment for 1920 the 
amount of $25,797.55 is caused by in- 
cluding in invested capital certain assets 
acquired at organization at their cost 
to the predecessor owners since an in- 
terest in such assets of 50 per centum 
or more remains in the same -persons. 
inasmuch as in the previous auait such 
assets were included in invested capital 
at a lesser valuation the previously ad- 
justed invested capital has been thereby 
increased. Section 331 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918; Appeai of Giant Tire and 
Rubber Company, 7 B..T. A. 1249, 

The balance of the overassessment f 
1920 amounting to $8,910.26 is cause 
by an additional allowance for deprecia- 
tion. After an examination of the tax- 
payer’s books of accounts and records by 
tieild examiners and conferences held in 
the Bureau it is determined that the de- 
duction claimed in the return for depre- 
ciation was inadequate, 

In arriving at this conclusion the rele- 
vant factors governing the determiination 
of proper deductions for depreciation 
have been carefully considered and the 
rates of depreciation allowed are con- 
sistent with those allowed other tax- 
payers and approved by the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals. Accord- 
ingly, a reasonable allowance for depre- 
ciation is made as provided by section 
234(a)(7) of the revenue act of 1918 and 
the regulations promulgated there- 
under. Appeal Even Realty Company, 1 
B. T. A. 355. 

The overassessment for the year 1921 
is caused by the allocation of the entire 
tax liability of the affiliated group to the 
parent company as a result of which a 
jeopardy assessment erroneously made 
against this company, a subsidiary cor- 
poration, under the provision of section 
279 of the revenue act of 1926 is elimi- 
nated. 

The foregoing adjustments are in ac- 
cordance with a stipulation approved by 
the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, Docket No. 17776. 


Kansas City Reserve Bank 
Advances Rediscount Rate 


Announcement was made by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, May 4, that the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City had 
established a rediscount rate of 5 per 
cent, effective May 6. The Kansas City 
rate is 4% per cent. The increase leaves 
only the banks at San Francisco and 
Minneapolis with a rate of 4% per cent, 
all others being on a 5 per cent basis. 
Following is the full text of the an- 
nouncement: 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of Kan- 
sas City has established a rediscount 
rate of 5 per cent on all classes of paper 
of all maturities, effective May 6, 1929. 
tral American and West Indies region 
in world trade is chiefly due to the con-; 
sumption of the United States and Can- 
ada, while in South America, Argentina 
and Brazil stand out as markets. 

It is no wonder that all chemical-pro- 
ducing countries seek to sell their com- 
modities to the United States, the world’s 
largest chemical producer and consumer. 
The combined exports of Germany, the 
United Kingdom, and France to the 
United States were greater than to any 


| Civil-service ret. fund . 





other country, or a total of $55,000,000. 
The United Kingdom is a close second, 
with $58,000,000 worth supplied by Ger- 
many, France, and the United States, 
while the Netheriands comes third, with 
$49,000,000 from the four countries. Ja- 
pan, with $34,000,000; Canada, with $33,- 
000,000; Germany, with $32,000,000, and 
British India, with $30,000,000, are the 
other big consuming countries. 

Of the individual ceuntries the United 
States is Germany’s best market, closely 
followed by the Netherlands; the United 
Kingdom was the best market for Ameri- 
can goods up until 1928, but in that year 
Canada passed the mother country; while 
the British and French trade is less con- 
centrated because of the extent of their 
colonial possessions, 
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Labor 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 


of business May 2,,as made public May 4 


' Corresponding 


This Month. 
$3,375,171.93 
1,889,196.37 
4,442,960.60 


RECEIPTS. 

Customs 

Income tax 

Misc. internal revenue.. 
Foreign obiigations— 

Principal Raat iweus 

interest * Boies 

Railroad securities 

All others 

Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) vpeay eas 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. 

Other miscellaneous.... 


4.04 


497,415.92 
946.00 
1,359,427.47 


— 


Total ordinary..... 


Last Year. 
$2,600;898.91 


$11,565,122.33 $10,838,369.40 


Corresponding 
Period 
Fiseal Yr. 1928. 
$485,986,654.85 
1,672 ,253,384.19 

505,325,587.82 


Period 
Fiscal Yr. 1929. 
$504,958,548.62 
1,734,506,495.21 
502,980,280.58 


1,808,104.61 
3,260,485.96 


ass cpoue cde 28,562,640.00 
90,252,451.22 
14,830,863.43 
6,074,301.48 


27,000,546.81 
sesh veedube 90,996,449.42 
173,819.37 162,091,927.17 
cs ebsKate 6,072,556.80 


284,493.90 46,935,493.14 56,252,696.20 
*1,095.77 
436,966.42 
2,279,696.00 


7,212,416.11 
23,577 ,640.46 
152,320,689.91 


7,843,423.22 
24,203,927.00 
171,300,197.23 


$3,112,211,820.16 $3,209,327,350.71 





Excess of receipts 


Excess of expenditures $4,102,664.44 


$2,473,129.88 


$174,194,411.88 





EXPENDITURES. 
General expenditures .. 
+Interest on public debt 
Refund customs 
Refund internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 

Op. in Spec. Accounts— 
Railroads ... 

War Finance Corp 

Shipping Board ...... 
Alien property funds... 
Adj. service cert. fund.. 


$13,152,253.24 
2,959,783.80 
154,964.95 
500,618.28 


"41,193.04 


5,039.07 
1,339.67 
421,080.83 
$896,884.45 
61,175.28 
£1,200,192,86 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. Life Insurance 
D. C. Teachers’ Retirem't 
For. Service Retirement 


498,708.89 
$1,292.97 


| Gen. R. R. Contingent. . 


$9,465,985.58 


£1,234,527.14 


$1,733,658,486.10 
570,440,458.31 
18,119,322.95 
169,355,329.44 
60,020,900.92 
7,860,589.09 


$1,603,875,245.60 
626,322,025.29 
18,062,855.78 
118,066,535.76 
18,045,644.95 
8,973,430.12 


3,228,182.53 
192,260.87 
1,144,504.87 


"74,218.46 


7,999.60 
$6,631.47 
$76,030.69 
73,864.75 
148,728.02 


$1,776,419.07 
$596,444.65 
15,193,661.67 
£1,643 ,496.98 
111,680,336.60 
18,756,608.92 


£665,510.66 
$3,728 ,465.02 
25,842,498.53 


46,150,940.24 
399,244.63 
298,648.70 
385,308.27 


242,907.28 55,516,578.24 
a hituppiye 404,051.83 


332 


"41,586.62 





Total ordinary $15,667,786.77 


$13,302,999.28 


$2,582,683,868.53 


$2,748,303.475.14 





Sinking fund 

Purchases and ret. from 
foreign repayments .. 

Rec. from for. govts. un- 
der debt settlements. . 

Rec. for estate taxes... 

Purchases and. retire- 
ments from franchise 
tax receipts (Fed. res. 
and Fed. intermediate 
credit banks) 

Forfeitures, gifts, etc... 


$369,925,800.00 $354,741,300.00 


18,000.00 1,435,500.00 
92,575,000.00 


97,075,350.00 5 
Ree age eas 1,500.00 


618,267.05 
3,077 403.25 


2,933,400.00 
133,703.75 


$470,086,253.75 


"3'500.00 
$8,500.00 





$452,449,070.30 





Total expenditures. 


$15,667,786.77 $13,311,499.23 $3,218,389,728.89 $3,035,132,938.83 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


*Counter entry (deduct). 


+The figures for the month include $5,690 and for the fiscal year 1929 to date | 


$674,712.17 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 


corresponding periods last year the figures 
tExcess of credits (deduct). 


Varieties of Cotton 


Tested for Yields 


Acala Found Superior for 
Crops Planted in Cooler 
Climate of California. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


parative tests of several strains of Acala 
developed by selection, and the majority 
of these plantings indicated a slight 
superiority for the strain maintained by 
the regular seed stock grown at Indio. 
Similar comparisons of varieties and 
strains will continue this season. 

“The question of earliness,” says Mr. 
Cook, “is important in the cooler dis- 
tricts of California, where the failure 
of the bolls to open is the limiting fac- 
tor of production. The plants grow and 
bear .well even in places where no bolls 
open, or too few to pay for picking. 

“In all of the cooler districts the crop 
matures much later than in Texas. New 
settlers do not understand the different 
behavior of the cotton, and often are 
led to believe that the crop could be made 
early by bringing seed from Texas. 


“The tests have shown that Texas big- 
bolled varieties are not so well adapted 
to the California conditions, but are later 
and less productive than Acala, which 
has a special character of making growth 
in cool weather.” 

In the tests the experimenters do not 
rely on alternate row plantings of several 
varieties. They compare only two vari- 
etieS in a planting. They plant four 
rows of one cotton, and four rows of the 
other until the test includes 28 rows with 
2 guard rows at the sides. 


In picking the cotton for comparison 
of yield, each plot is divided into blocks, 
giving a larger number of comparisons 
between the varieties growing immedi- 
ately adjacent to each other. This sys- 
tem is designed to eliminate the effects 
of differences in soil, cultivation, and 
water supply, and to make results more 
accurate. 


Copies of the statement are available 
to interested growers as long as the sup- 
ply lasts. Write to the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


Changes in Status 


State Banks 


Changes in State bank membership in 


the Federal reserve system, together 
with a list of the banks to which per- 
mission was granted to exercise trust 
powers, for the week ended May 3, were 
announced May 4 by the Federal Re- 
serve Board as follows: 

Admitted to membership: 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New York, 
N. Y.; capital, $10,000,000; surplus, $15,- 
000,000; total resources, $252,883,000. 

Merged with nonmember: . 

Claremont Bank of Jersey City, N. J. 
(Merged with Trust Company of New 
Jersey, Jersey City, N. J., nonmember.) 

Absorption of national banks: 

First Trust & Deposit Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y., member, has absorbed the following 
national banks: Liberty National Bank & 
Trust Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Third National 
Bank, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Voluntary withdrawal: 

Second Security Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Consolidated with national bank: 

The Chattanooga Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., a member, has 
consolidated with and under the title of 
the First National Bank of Chattanooga. 

Authorized to accept drafts and bills of 
exchange up to 100 per cent of capital 
and surplus: 


MN. os 
Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers: 
Callicoon National Bank, Callicoon, N. Y. 
Brooklyn National Bank, New York, 
N. 2 
First National Bank, Wyandotte, Mich. 
Federal National Bank, Shawnee, Okla. 


Chemical Bank and Trust Co., New York, ' 
Y 


include $6,365 and $1,188,32 


7.92, 


respectively. 


| Conferences Listed a 
By Trade Commission 


‘Upholstery Textile Industry 
To Seek Definition of 


Term ‘“Mohair.”’ 


Two trade practice conferences one 
concerning the upholstery textile indus- 
try and the other the grinders and pack- 
ers of spices will be held under the 
auspices of the Federal Trade Commis- 
| sion during the week ending May 11, the 

| Commission announced May°4. 

The full text of the Commission’s cal- 
|} endar for the week covering conferences 
and trial examiners’ hearings follows: 

Trade Practice Conferences.—Uphol- 
stery textile industry, Monday, May 6, 
Philadelphia, 10:30 a. m., daylight-sav- 
ing time: Commissioner C. W. Hunt, pre- 
siding. Efforts will be made to define 
the term “mohair.” L 

Grinders and packers of spices, Thurs- 
day, May 9, New York City, 10 a. m., 
Commissioner Charles H. March presid- 


ing. They will seek to correct the prac- | 


tice of “slack filling” of the containers 
used to hold their products. Chairman 
Edgar A. McCulloch was designated at 
‘first to preside at this conference but 
' due to a conflict in dates the meeting was 
assigned to Commissioner March . 


Trial Examiners’ Hearings. — Alumi- | 


num Company of America; Monday, May 


6, 2 p. m., daylight-saving time, Chi-| 


cago; inquiry under both Clayton and 
| Federal Trade Commission acts; taking 


of testimony by counsel for respondent; | 


William W. Sheppard, trial ¢xaminer; 
Richard P. Whiteley and E. J. Horni- 
brook, Commission’s attorneys. (Docket 
1335.) 

Perpetual Encyclopedia Corporation, 
and others, of Chicago; Monday, May 6, 
10 a. m., Portland, Oreg.; alleged mis- 
representation; John W. Bennett, trial 
examiner; G: Edwin Rowland, Commis- 
sion’s attorney. (Docket 1371.) 
| Standard Education Society, and oth- 
lets; Wednesday, May 8, 10 a. m., To- 
‘wanda, Pa.; alleged misrepresentation; 
Edward M. Averill, trial examiner; Rob- 
ert H. Winn, Commission’s attorney. 
(Docket 1574.) 
| Standard Education Society, and oth- 
‘ers; Friday, May 10, 10 a. m., Syracuse, 
iN. Y.; alleged misrepresentation; Edward 
|M. Averill, trial examiner; Robert H. 
| Winn, Commission’s attorney. (Docket 
| 1574.) 
| Perpetual Encyclopedia Corporation, 
‘and others, of Chicago; Saturday, May 
11, 10 a. m., San Francisco; alleged mis- 


examiner; G. Edwin Rowland, Commis- 
sion’s attorney. (Docket 1371.) 


Table of Ocean Currents 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
just issued the 1930 editions of Current 
Tables for the Atlantic and Pacific 





Department of Commerce. 
of the statement follows: 

The publication includes, for every day 
of the year 1930, the predicted times of 
slack water and the times and velocities 
‘of strength of current at a number of 
representative stations on the Pacific and 
Atlantic Coasts of the United States, 
| and a table of current differences by 
| moans of which corresponding predic- 
tions may be readily obtained for more 
than 500 other places. 

In addition to the daily productions, 
this publication includes other useful in- 
formation as indicated by the following 
table of contents: Calendar, predicted 
currents, current differences and con- 
stants, duration of slack, coastal tidal 
currents, the Gulf stream, wind cur- 
rents, the combination of currents, cur- 
rent diagrams, astronomical data, 

This publication may be obtained for 
| 10 cents from the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Washington, D. C.; from the 


347,569.67 | 
112,291,419.84 | 
£1,091,155.40 | 


88,977.87 | 
066.13 | 


|representation; John W. Bennett, trial | 
During 1930 Prepared | 


Coasts, it was stated on May 4 by the) 
The full text | 


? 


\Survey Is Completed 
Of Rates of Wages to” 
Common Laborers 


Average for 13 Industries Is 
Found to Be 45 Cents an. 
Hour; Pay Is Highest in 
Automobile Plants. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
8-hour day, or one for white and one for 


colored or Mexican workers; these dis- 
tinctions have not been maintained in 
the tabulated data, although it is appar- 
ent that the lowest rates are shown for 
the geographic divisions where there are 
large numbers of colored or Mexican 
workers, while the highest rates rates 
are shown for localities where an 8- 
hour day is more or less prevalent. 

The industries included in this sur- 
vey and the number of common laborers 
employed at entrance rates in the estab- 
lishments reporting in each specified in- 
dustry, on January 1, 1929, are as fol- 
lows: 

Automobiles ; 
| Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
| Cement 





| Blectrical machinery, 
and supplies ; 
Foundry 
ucts 
{Tron and steel 
Leather 
Lumber (sawmills) 
Paper and pulp 
Petroleum refining ee 
| Slaughtering and meat packing... 
Public utilities iaaeekts 
General contracting 


Total eos ; : . 139,644 

The number of common laborers em- 
ployed at entrance rates in the estab- 
lishments reporting, in each of the nine 
| geographic divisions of the United States, 
on January 1, 1929, was— 
|New England ees da 
| Middle Atlantie Stes cGpen 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
| West South Central 
Mountain : 
| Pacific 


7,867 
26,983 
48,468 


Total 


The weighted average hourly com- 

mon-labor entrance rate for the several 
industries combined, on January 1, 1929, 
was 45 cents. The general-contracting 
jindustry reported the highest rate, 
| $1.1212—in the Middle Atlantic division 
|—while the lowest rate, 15 cents, was 
|paid in the sawmill industry, in the 
| South Atlantic division. 
| The highest average rate per hour for 
any industry, 55.9 cents, appeared in the 
automobile industry, followed by 48.¢ 
;cents in general contracting, 48 cents 
jin petroleum refining, and 45.7 cents in 
|electrical machinery; the lowest average 
|rate, 30.8 cents, appeared in the sawmill 
| industry. 
The highest average rate in the nine 
| geographic divisions, 52.2 cents, appeared 
in the East North Central division. The 
New England, Middle Atlantic and Pa- 
|cifie divisions showed average rates 
ranging from 46.4 cents to 48.4 cents. 
The lowest average rate, 26.3 cents, ap- 
peared in the East South Central di- 
| vision. 

The weighted average entrance rates 
per hour for all industries represented 
in this study, including general contract- 
ing, have been as follows: July 1, 1926, 
42.8 cents; October 1, 1926, 43.4 cents; 
January 1, 1927, 43.2 cents; July 1, 1927, 
42.6 cents; January 1, 1928, 43 cents; 
July 1, 1928, 44.9 cents; January 1, 1929, 
45 cents. 

Omitting data for general contracting, 
which industry was first included in these 
compilations on July 1, 1926, average en- 
trance rates per hour for the periods 
studied have been: January 1, 1926, 40.2 
cents; April 1, 1929, 40.5 cents; July 1, 
1926, 40.9 cents; October 1, 1926, 40.9 
jcents; January 1, 1928, 41.1 cents; July 
1, 1928, 44.1 cents; January 1, 1929, 43.9 
cents. as 

The rather pronounced increases in the 
}average rate for July 1, 1928, and Janu- 
jary 1, 1929, as compared with average 
rates for previous periods, are due to 
the great activities of certain very large 
|plants since the spring of 1928. These 
| plants have high entrance rates, and re- 
jcent activities have necessitated the tak- 
ing on of very large numbers of com- 
|mon laborers. 


Trade Policies in Europe 
Said to Hamper Industry 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
that business leaders abroad are not 
quite so eager as they once were to rush 
to the government for emergency assist- 
ance through controls, restrictions and 
other devices of that sort. 

This question of continued heavy tax 
burdens is still one of the major embar- 
rassments in the way of European recov- 
evry. In England, for example, national 
and local taxes absorb more than 20 per 
cent of the total income of the country. 
The British tax burden has been estimated 
at about $100 a year for every man, 
women and child in the land—or a total 
of more than $4,000,000,000 annually. 
The British national debt is $38,200,- 
000,000, and the service on the colossal 
{sum requires about half of the total 
budget ‘receipts. 

Burden Heavier Elsewhere. 

For other countries, a well known 
economist has estimated that the propor- 
tion of the national income going to gov- 
|ernmental purposes is about 30 per cent 
in the case of France, 33 per cent in 
Spain and 27 per cent in Italy. 

In our own country the combined ex- 
penditures of Federal, State and local 
governments absorb only about 14 per 
cent of the national income. 

Naturally, this European situation has 
aroused much comment among business 
interests, which are giving special scru- 
tiny to all apparently excessive items of 
governmental disbursement, not the least 
of which are those that I just mentioned 
in the category of governmental trad 


monopolies. 
POO een 





field stations of the Bureau located at 
92 State street, Boston, Mass.; 78 Broad 
street, New York, N. Y., and 314 Cus- 
toms House, 423 Canal street, New Or- 
leans, La., and from the chart agents 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey in va- 
rious ports. A similar publication for 
the calendar year 1920 may also be ob- 
tained at the same price, 
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Public Utilities 


“International Company Said to Derive 


_ ~ Larger Percentage of In 


President Explains 
Utilities Interests 


Paper Production Said to Have 
Branched Out Into Hydro- 
electric Development. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on April 80 of 
A. R. Graustein, president cf the 
International Paper Company, presi- 
dent of the International Paper & 
Power Company, and chairman of 
the executive committee of the New 
England Power Association, before 
the Federal Trade Commission in its 
investigation of the purchase of 
stock in two Boston newspapers by 
the International Paper Company, 
was begun in the issue of May 38, 
resumed May 4, and continucs as, 
follows: 

Q. Now, the income of your Interna- 
tional Paper Company, or International 
Paper and Power Company, whichever 
it is, is a matter that \I want to discuss 
just a little. What is the relation be- 
tween the income derived from paper and 
the income derived from power? A. Well, 
If you mean gross income, somthing over 
two-thirds of the gross income, perhaps 
three-fourths, is derived from paper, but 
a bigger percentage of the gross is not 
in the case of power than in paper. So 


in our net income the situation is differ- | 


ent. I should think that today with the 
price of paper so low that our net in- 
come from power would be larger than 
our net income from paper, the exact 
ration I could not state, depending upon 
* what period you took it for various years. 
--—- Q. I have seen it stated by gentlemen 


“who undertook to analyze your financial | 


statement that in the year 1927, 54 per 
cent of your income came from utili- 


ties and about 25 per cent from news 


print? A. Yes. Newsprint is only one | 
I think [ 


of the branches of the industry. 
those figures are probably correct. 

Q. And 21 per cent from other mis- 
cellaneous industries? A. I should say 
those figures are correct. 

The same gentleman estimated for 
1929, 65 per cent for utilities and 25 per 
cent from newsprint? A. That was in 
1929. I wonder if that was made before 
5 per cent was added to newsprint? 

Q. Iam not able to state. A. I might 
say that the figures for the income of the 
Canadian are much larger than the New 
England is by kilowatt hours. 

Q. What is the name of the Canadian 
corporation? A. The Canadian Hydro- 
Electric Corporation, Limited. 


Explains Interest 
In Canadian Companies 


Q. Who owns that? 
owned or 100 per cent by the Interna- 
tional Paper & Power directly and in- 
directly. 

Q. That is the utility company? 

A. Well, I will tell you what it is and 
you can name it. It is developed on the 
Catineu River with almost half a mil- 
lion horsepower. And it sells a great 
deal of that power to our own mill. 

. sells still more to the Hydro-Electric 

_ Commission of Ontario, which is a pro- 
vincial government owned body. 
sells a very small amount, relatively 
very small, perhaps 83 per cent, at retail 
through its distribution lines. 
power company largely wholesale, I sup- 
pose, in the biggest part of its business, 
and not a utility. 

Q. But you call it a power company? 
A. It is a power company, yes. I always 
say power and utility to define the 
groups. In addition it has a lot of 
power sites, 

Q. Did you acquire the sites from the 
International Paper Company? A. Well, 
that is a bit of machinery. I will tell 
you what I do remember, and perhaps 
kind of answer your question precisely. 


But I can say this, that the two or three | 
major sites came with the purchase of} 


the tonnage by the International Paper 
Company. 


title first and transferred it to the Ca- 
nadian Power, or whether we took it di+ 
rectly in the Canadian Power. Does that 
answer your question? 

Q. I think that answers the question. 
What other power or utility companies 
does your International paper group 
own or any interests? A. Well, the 
New England Power Association has 
some minority interests in a few of the 
neighbor companies which are required 
in the course of its business there. 

Q. Yes. But what does the Inter- 
national Power Company have outside 
of the New England power system or 


the New England power system group? | 


A. We own a small amount of stock 
in the Shawinigan group in Canada. 
That is a big power company in Quebec. 
We took that stock for interest we had 
in a water power plant which we turned 
in to them. 

You have spoken of the Canadian Hy- 
droelectric? A. That is a part of the 
Canadian Electric. 

Q. And you have spoken of the Gati- 
neau Power Company? A. That is a 
part of the Canadian Electric. 

Q. And you have spoken of the St. 
John River Power Company? A. That 
also. , 

Q. _And the Gatineau Electric Light? 

_ Yes, sir; that is a part of the Ca- 
nadian Electric also. 

Q. Is it true that in a prospectus 
some time ago you stated the Interna- 
tional Paper Company had become one 
of the largest public utility enterprises 
on the continent? 


Says Statement Should 
Not Have Been Made 


A. Why, that statement may have 
been made. It should not have been 
stated so. It should have been stated, 
to be more accurate, one of the larg- 
est owners of hydro-electric property. 

Q. Did you state or authorize the 
statement at any time that the Inter-| 
national Paper & Power Company, with | 
its subsidiaries, had expanded in such| 
a manner that it is now dominant in| 
the paper and pulp business. With a| 
daily capacity more than double that 
of its nearest competitor? : 

A. Well, I do not remember those | 
exact words, but it is true that the In- 
ternational Paper Company has doubled | 
the capacity of its nearest competitor. 
And if that constitutes dominance it is | 
dominant. But if dominant means abil- 
ity to make prices I can only say I 
wish we were more more nearly or had | 
a little bit of dominance. | 

Q. But then the International Paper 


A. The equity is | 


And it | 


It is a} 


As to the third of the major | 
sites I have forgotten whether we took | 


come from Power 


-> 


| 


Company on the one hand is a large | Canadian Interests 
es. 


producer of newsprint paper? A. 
of the largest public utility plants in this 
country? 
ting us pretty high. If you take the 
instead of public utilities you are more 
near right. 

Q. But more than two-thirds of your | 
earnings are derived from hydro-electric | 
property? A. Well, I couldn’t say that 
is true offhand. Under normat prices for 
paper ‘t would not be so. 


'Became President 
‘Of Company in 1924 

Q. Now, you became president when? 
A. 1924, 

Q. Had you been connected with the 
| International Paper Company before that | 
time? <A. In no way at all. ool 

Q. Have you any connection now with } 
any utilities you have not told us about? 
You have told us about your position on 
|the Public Policy Committee of the N. E. 
L. A. You have told us about your posi- | 
tion as chairman of the New England | 
Power Association? A. Yes. | 
| Q. You are one of its vice presidents? 
| A. I do not think so now; I was. 7 

Q. Have you any other offices with | 
large power companies omitting the sub- 
sidiaries of the New England group and 
the International group? A. No; 
have no connection in any way with any 
| power commpany except our subsidiaries. 
| Q. Now, then, back in 1924 you had 
not been an officer of the International 
Paper Company? A. I had no connec- 
ltion with them. Back in 1913 I had a 
|sort of law case against it, but that was 
all. 

Q. You had been, back in 1924, one of | 
the partners in the firm of Ropes, Gray, 
Boyden & Perkins? A. That is correct. 

Q. Perhaps you are still a member of 
that firm? A. ithink I am. I have no 
financial interest, but as a matter of 
sentiment I think my name is still there. 

Q. Have some of the other members 
of tha firm within the last year or so 
left to occupy prominent places in the 
New England Power Company? A. I 
|cannot think of any offhand. You mean 
jin our own system? 

Q. I mean in the New England Power 
|system? A. We!l, you may have this in 
|mind, that Frank Comerfort, who was in 
| Ropes, Gray, Boyden & Perkins with me, 

left Ropes and Gray at my request to be- 
come president of the New England 
Power Association. 

Q. That is what I was thinking of. 
| A. Theat was, oh, I should say, a year and 
a half or two years ago. 

Q. Who was responsible, if you know, 
ifor your becoming president of the In- 
|ternational Paper Company? A. The di- 

rectors of that company, they asked me 
|if I would take the job. , 

Q. What part did Mr. Harriman or 
|Mr. Malcolm P. Chace play in that? A. 
Well, Mr. Harriman played no part what- 
ever. Mr. Malcolm Chace and some of 
'‘his associates were very large stock- 
holders of the International Paper Com- 
pany. And they joined in asking me if 
|I would take hold of the concern. 





some years back was almost exclusively 
a paper making concern, was it not? A. 
Yes, it was. 

| Q. And in connection with its mill sites 
and the acquiring of timber lands it had 
acquired a good many power sites? A. 
Yes, that it correct. 

Q. The value of which had become 
more apparent than when acquired? A. 
| That is correct. 

Q. Mr. Chace and Mr. Harriman had 
been engaged prior to 1924, been engaged 
in the hydro-electric development had 
they rot? A. Yes. They were the 
founders of the New England Power 
Association, the original companies that 
formed the background of the starting 
point of that association. 

Effect of Power Sites 
On Investment Discussed 

Q. Then it was really Mr. Chace’s in- 
terest in the power sites and the rise of 
the International Paper Company that 
you were brought into it, was it not? 
A. No, unless you mean this. It may 
well be that Mr. Chace was inspired to 
invest his money in the International 
Paper Company tecause of his opinion 
of their power sites, but hé made his in- 
vestment in the paper company a good 
many years before ever asking me to go 
in there. 

Q. And do you. know about hw many 
years that was? A. Yes, sir; I would 
say four or five years before I went in. 
I say I know; it is more gossip than real 
| information. 

Q. And at that time Mr. Chace ahd 
some of his associates went into the In- 
ternational Paper Company because of 
their interest in the power sites? <A. 
Well, that was not the only thing that 
may have inspired him, I think, but I 
should say that the others went in be- 
cause of its pap-r interests, because sev- 
eral of that group had large interests in 
newspaper print concerns. And I think, 
undoubtedly Mr. Chace, of that group, 
could have invested in the paper company 
only for the primary reason of its paper 
properties. But, as I said, it is quite 
likely that power sites may have occu- 
pied first attention. 

Q. Well, Mr. Chace had primarily been 
a power man up to that time? A. W 
Mr. Cl.ace had a great many interests. 
He is an active man. He was not the 
active executive of the New England 
Power. Harriman was the first who t. »k 
an active interest. He was an executive, 
but not the executive. In addition to 
that he had interest in textile mills in 
New England, and interests in I do not 
know how many things. He had interest 
in paper companies. I know of one. 


Q. Well, at any rate, he and his asso- | 


ciates became largely interested in the 
International Power Company? A. That 
is true. 

Q. And then it was that the develop- 
1zrent of the power sites developed; is 
that correct? A. The first power site 
that the International developed was the 
Sherman Island project on the Hudson 
River. I do not know whether that was 
started before he went in or not. My 
impression is it was started when he 
was an outsider. 

Q. At any rate people who were inter- 
ested in the New England Power group 
got co@trol of the International Paper 
Company; is that correct? 

A. No, I do not think that is true. 
Chace never had control of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company, As I said, I went 
into the company at the request of the 
whole board. The situation was this: 
He was not the leading man or the ac- 
tive man, Chace bought a large block 
of stock and there was some contest for 


And on the other hand it is one | 


A. Well, I think that is put- | - 
_A. R. Graustein Tells of Hold- 


development and put the hydro-electric | 


| rectors. 
; on perhaps a board of a dozen. 


| Mewspaper print was selling at $75 a 


| to that time. 


| dustry using any 


| Q. The International Paper Company | 


ell, | 


Asserted to Be Large 


ings at Inquiry Into Purchase 


Of Newspaper Stock. ) 
control and Chace was defeated. And| 
later on he was put on the board of di- | 


But I think he was only a 


Q. How did it come about that the 


| Situation developed where these men de- | 


veloped from the one International Paper 
Company into a number of companies and | 
began to developing these power plants? 
A. I will tell you about that briefly. 
When I was first asked to take the thing | 


ton. And the I. P. was not making much 


| print. I had learned something in Canada | 
| about the newspaper print business, and | 
| I felt the I, P. could not stand that drop | 


as it was. Its mills had been put to- 
gether 30 years ago, and the mills that 
it owned, with one exception, dated back 
And that meant that al-| 
most every other plant in the continent 
was newer and more modern than the I.| 
P. mills, and I felt that the I. P. could not | 
stand the gaff when the prices of news- 
paper print went down. And I did not} 
want to be in on it. And they said what 
should be done, and I said the I. P. would 
have to drop its mills if it could not mod- 
ernize them and build new mills. And at} 
that time I did not visualize the acquisi- | 
tion of the New England Power Com- 
Pany as a factor. 


Says Paper Industry Grew 
Into Power Business 


By Commissioner McCulloch: Was the 
I. P. connected with the power company 
at that time? | 

A. No, except this: In the manufacture 
of pulp paper it takes enormous quanti- | 
ties of power. I do not know of any in- 
more power than it. 
Now when the I. P. was organized there 
was not any such thing as power. It} 
had to take its mills to water and run 
the water wheels, put in a dam, let the 
water wheels turn the grinders. Now| 
all these old mills, therefore, every sin- | 
gle one, had its water power which was | 
being used to grind the wood. But where | 
the mill became obsolete and had to be} 
cut down then the question was what to 
do with the water power. Then the an- 
swer was we had to rely on those water | 
powers on what we lost shutting down) 
the mill. And then I studied the situa- 
tion very carefully. And we had, as I} 
said before I came into the company, we 
had developed water power on the Hud- | 
son and sold it wholesale. And I came to} 
the conclusion that there was not a great 
deal to be made by selling power whole- | 
sale; that the thing to do, if possible, 
was to get in a position to adapt your 
power output to the exact requirements 
of your market, and build up your mar- | 
ket so as to take it. 

Q. What I was trying to get at is did 
the paper industry branch out into the} 
power, or was it on the othe side? | 

A. Well, just as I said, the print 
paper industry branched out into the| 
power business, because we had sites, 
and we wanted to get something out of 
them because the stockholders wanted 
to realize something on their money. 


Wanted to Bring Power 


Direct to Market 


Q. Well, I got the trend of your state- 
ment awhile ago that the power people 
branched out into the paper business? A. 
No, that is a misapprehension. I do 
not know just what I said to give you 
that impression, but the paper business 
branched ovt into the power business. 
As I said, when I came to the company 
I found all these old mills— 

Q. (Interposing.) Then the paper inter- | 
ests branched out and acquired power 
plants? | 

A. Yes, the paper industry branched | 
out and acquired power plants just like 
the farmer brings his products to the 
market to sell. We felt we wanted to 
bring our water power direct to the mar- 
ket. And for that reason we acquired at 
first small interest in the New England 
Power. And then, as the situation devel- 
oped, we decided we could do a lot bet- 
ter if we could have complete control 
of it, so we could make our water power 
work in dovetail with the market. 

By Mr. Healy: Mr. William S. Mullea 
is listed as one of the stockholders or 
security holders in the Chicago Journal. 
Is he a nominee or representative of 
one of your companies? 

A. Ido not know him, but I have a 
vague impression that he is an attorney 
in Chicago who represented us in legal 
matters out there, and that it is our} 
stock standing in his name. 

Mr. Healy. If we can take an adjourn- 
ment until 2 o’clock I think I can finish in 
|a short time. I doubt if I will have to 
ask anything much of any of the other 
witnesses in view of Mr. Graustein’s 
frankness. 

Q. Aside from the holding of stock for 


| 


| 


Three Witnesses Called 


In Utilities Investigation, 
| 


| The Federal Trade Commission on 

May 4 announced that three persons have | 

been summoned by the Commission to| 
| appear as witnesses at its next hearing | 
|; to be held Friday, May 10, in the in- 
| vestigation of power and gas utilities. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
These witnesses are Samuel S, Wyer, 
| consulting engineer, Columbus, Ohio: 
| William Lavarre and Harold Hall, pub-| 
| lishers of the Spartanburg (S. C.) Her-| 
|ald, Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, and Co- 
| lumbia (S. C.) Record, 

Mr. Wyer, whose scheduled appear- | 
| ance was announced at the close of last 
| Thursday’s hearing, is author of “Ni-| 
| agara Falls—Its Power Possibilities and | 
| Preservation,” and other pamphlets on| 
| power and utility subjects. | 

Messrs, Hall and Lavarre were men- | 

tioned by Archibald R. Graustein, presi- 
dent ‘of the International Paper and| 
| Power Company, in his testimony in the | 
hearing of Tuesday, April 30, when he} 
| told of financial assistance given these | 
| publishers by the paper and power com- | 
| pany. | 

The hearing of May 10 will be held at | 

10 o'clock in the morning at 2000 D| 
Street N. W., Washington, in the hear- 
ing room of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, 


| 


\ciate, of Mr. Winslow’s. 


jlow’s stock and ali 


the Choate estate is there any stock held 
by the trustees in the Boston Publishing 
Company? A. Well, you have that list, 
and I do not really know the list in de- 
tail. I dealt with Mr. Winslow. 

Did Not Wish Control 

Of Publishing Company 

Q. Is there any plan, either in exist- 
ence or in contemplation, for the holding 
of any of this stock by trustees? A. Oh, 
I see what you mean. I told Mr. Wins- 
low at the very beginning of our nego- 
tiations that we wanted no control. And 
to insure that we were quite willing to 
put our stock in some voting trust. I 
remember that did assure him of the con- 
trol. Of course, with 50 per cent of the 
stock, if we did not want to play him 
fair we could probably go out and buy 
one share mor? and then dominate the 
company. And I told Mr. Winslow we 
would give him that assurance. And we 
have signed an agreement covering the 
voting trust for a period of years that 
effectivel prevents our exercising any 
voting rights of our stock for purposes 
of control. 

Q. Who are the trustees under that 
arrangement? 
Sidney Winslow, Jr., Mr. John R. Ma- 
comber and Mr. Philip Stockton. 

Q. Is Tir. Macomber connected with 
the New England Power Company2 A. 
Yes, he is. 

Q. In what way? A. He is a director 
and, I think, a nember of the executive 
committee. He also, if I may add is or 
has been for a long time, an associate of 
Mr. Winslow on the board of the First 
Bank in Boston. So he was a friend of 
both parties. 

Q. When you said what you did about 
your 5€ per cent of the stock you did not 
include any stock that might be held by 


|Mr. Wing. A. Oh, Mr. Wing, in the Bos- 


ton Herald, is an associate, an old asso- 
If there ever 
came any difference of opinion between 
Mr. Winslow and us, and we were fight- 
ing for control, Mr. Wing would have to 
be on Mr. Winslow’s side. 

Q. But he is a director of your com- 
pany, is he not? A. Oh, yes, he is a di- 


rector of our company, but being a direc- | 
itor of the Herald much longer would 


make some difference. I am not answer- 
ing your question directly, but Mr. Wins- 
other stock, as I 
understand it, is to sign that agreement. 

Q. That is your voting arrangement 
includes all stockholders? A. I believe 
it includes every share of stuck. Let me 
say this: So far as I know we signed 
the agreement and we have not received 
a copy signed by all the other stock- 
holders. But as I understand it that is 


A. The trustees are Mr. | 


Railroads 


the agreement, that all the other stock- 
holders are to sign the agreement. 

Now, what is Mr. Macomber’s posi- 
tion? 
would vou mind if I asked him? 

Mr. Macomber: I am with the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company. That 
is a Stone & Webster property. The 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company 
and the United States Smelting and the 
New England Power Association. And 
also a director . 

By Mr. Heaiv: Confine yourself to the 
utility companies. That includes the New 
England Power Association and what? 

Mr. Ma.omber: The New England 
Power Association and the Puget Sound 
Power & :.ight. 

Mr. Healy. And the 
Paper & Power Company? 

Mr. Macomber, And the International 
‘Paper & Power Company. 

Mr. Healy. You are a member of the 
executive committee of the New Eng- 
land Power Association, are you not? 

Mr. Macomber. I am, siz. 


| Says Firm Does Financing 


For Public Utilities 


By Mr. Healy. Now, Mr. Graustein, 
have you any other connection with 
utility or hydroelectric companies? A. 
Not to my knowledge. I think that list 
is complete. Of course, my firm does 
|financing for public utilities. 

Q. Has Mr. Winslow any connection 
with any public utilities so far as you 
konw? A. Not so far as I know, not a 
single one. ‘ 

Q. How about Mr. Stockton? A. Mr. 
| Stockton, I should point out, is a director 


International 


Company. And I am not sure whether 
he is a director on the New England 
Power Board or not. As far as I recol- 
lect he is not. 

Q. Is he a director of the Electric Bond 
& Share Company? A. I would not say. 
He may be. I think he is a director of 
the General Electric Company. 

Q. Has he any connection with the 
| Electric Bond & Share Company? A. I 
!do not know. I have never discussed it 
with him. 
| Q. Mr. Stockton is not here today, I 
take it? 
|_ A. No, Mr. Stockton is not here today. 
|He is, as you may know, the president 
|of the Old Colony Trust Company. And 
{we invited him on the board of directors 
| about the same time as we did Mr. Wing, 
| desiring a larger representation of New 








| 


| invited him on as a representative New 
)Englander. I do not know—as I say 





of the International Paper & Power | 


A. It is a little informal, but | 


| Georgia, 
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Rate Decisions 


Rate Decisions 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
May 4 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No. 18864.—Maloney Tank Manufacturing 


Company et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company et al. De- 
cided April 23, 1929. 

1. Upon complaint seeking establish- 
ment of through routes and joint rates 
on steel articles from St. Louis, Mo., and 
points east thereof, to destinations on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway and 
Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway in the 
Panhandle district of Texas, and certain 
destinations in New Mexico, fabricated in 
transit at Tulsa, Okla., via St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway from St. Louis to 
Avard, Okla., or Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railway to Yale, Okla. thence Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway and Pan- 
handle & Santa Fe Railway, found that the 
Commission is without authority to require 
the establishment of the routes described, 
but further found that the practices of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
and the Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway in 
restricting routing to their lines while not 
providing like restrictions in other in- 
stances result in undue prejudice. Undue 
prejudice ordered removed. 

2. Charges maintained by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway and Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railway on the traffic above 
described for out-of-line service through 
Tulsa, Okla., 
unduly prejudicial. 

No. 18674.—Eblin & Company v. Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway et al. 
Decided April 23, 1929. 

1. Upon reconsideration finding in former 
report, 129 I. C. C. 629, that the rate 
charged on shipments of cottonseed shay- 
ings, in carloads, from Jackson, Tenn., to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Jersey City, N. J., 
was applicable, reversed and reparation 


‘ awarded. 


2. Rates charged on cottonseed shavings, 

carloads, from points in Alabama, 
Illinois, North Carolina, Missis- 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas and 


in 


sippi, 








ihe is a director I am sure of the Gen- 


eral Electric Company, and on a con- 
siderable list of companies in New Eng- 
land. 

Q. I wonder if you would be good 


|England people because of our increas- |enough to provide us, in order that we 
‘ing interests in New England. And wej|may have the whole story, with a copy 
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$15,000,000 
American Founders Corporation 


6% Cumulative First Preferred Stock, Series D 


to be represented by 


le 


Allotment Certificates Convertible Into Common Stock 


found not unreasonable or 


South Carolina to destinations in New 
Jersey, West Virginia, Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Georgia and the District of 
Columbia found inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded, ; ‘ 


No. 20871.—United Materials Company v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company et al. Decided April 23, 1929. 
Charges collected on plaster, in car- 

loads, from Centerville, lowa, to Evanston, 

Winnetka, and Highland Park, Ill, found 

not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 20504.—Minnesota Valley Canning 
Company v. Chicago & North Western 
acer Company et al. Decided April 
28, 1929. 


Rates on tin cans, in carloads, from Chi- 
cago, Ill., to certain destinations in Min- 
nesota and Iowa found unduly prejudicial 
but not unreasonable or unjustly discrimi- 
natory. Reparation denied. Complaints 
dismissed. 


No. 20789.—Star Drilling Machine Com- 
pany v. Southern Pacific Company et al. 
Decided April 25, 1929. 

Rates charged on one carload of steel 
billets, including four steel forgings, from 
Akron, Ohio, to Portland, Oreg., found 
applicable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 20747.—Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Company v. Mississippi- Warrior Service 
et al. Decided April 16, 1929. 

Charges collected on shipments of im- 
ported cork board from New Orleans, La., 
to Louisville, Ky., found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 20121.—Benjamin Clayton et al. v. 
Arizona Eastern Railroad Company et 
al. Decided April 24, 1929. 

Rates charged on cotton and cotton lin- 
ters, in carloads, from points in Arizona ‘to 
destinations in California found not une 
reasonable, Complaint dismissed. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public May 4 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are summarized as follows: 

No. 22206 and Subs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6.— 
Penn Oil Co., of Marysville, Ohio, et al. v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et 
al. Claim reparation on various shipments 
of petroleum products from Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Arkansas, Missouri and 
Illinois to points in Ohio and Indiana. 

No, 22207 and Subs. 1 and 2.—S. Kemp, 
Inc., of Hazlehurst, Miss., et al. v. Illinois 
Central Railroad et al. Ask Commission 
to order establishment of reasonable rates 
on tomatoes from Hazlehurst to New York 
City, Washington, D. C., and Chester, Pa. 
Claim reparation. 


The 6% Cumulative First Preferred Stock, Series D, (par value $50) is entitled to cumulative dividends at 
the rate of $3 per share per annum, when and as declared, payable quarterly on the first days of 
February, May, August and November; and is redeemable, in whole or in part, on any quar- 
terly dividend date on 60 days’ notice, at $52.50 per share plus accrued dividends. 


For each Allotment Certificate outstanding there will be deposited with The Seaboard National Bank of 
The City of New York, Depositary, two shares (par $50 each) of 6% First Preferred Stock, Series D. 
The Preferred Stock will be delivered on or after February 2, 1932, in exchange for any Allot- 


ment Certificates then outstanding. 


Allotment Certificates will be non-callable prier te that date. 


TAX PROVISIONS: Dividends on the First Preferred. Stock are not subject to the present normal Federal Income 


Tax. 


The Corporation will agree upon timely and appropriate request to refund to holders resident in the re- 


spective states the Pennsylvania personal property tax not exceeding 4 mills per annum, any California personal 
property tax not exceeding 5 mills per annum, or the Massachusetts Income Tax not exceeding 6% per annum 
on dividends derived from the Preferred Stock initially to be represented by Allotment Certificates. 


Mr. Louis H. Seagrave, President of the Corporation, has summarized in part his letter to us as follows, copies of which 


will be furnishe 


d on request: 


Conversion of Allotment Certificates: Each Allotment Certificate may be exchanged for one share of Common 
Stock of the Corporation at any time after June 10, 1929, and onor before 
February 1, 1932, on the following basis: Through February 1, 1930 without additional payment; there- 
after through February 1, 1931 upon payment of $15 per Allotment Certificate; thereafter through 
February 1, 1932 upon payment of $40 per Allotment Certificate. 


The Allotment Certificates or other appropriate instruments will provide that the number of shares of 
Common Stock deliverable in exchange for Allotment Certificates will be adjusted in the event after 
June 10, 1929, of combinations, split-ups, etc., of the Common Stock, declarations of stock dividends in 
excess of certain rates, or pro rata offerings of Common Stock to Common stockholders at less than the 
then current conversion price, 


Company: 


American Founders Corporation is primarily a management, financing and holding organi- 


zation for shares of investment companies, and supplies investment supervision to its affili- 
ated investment companies: International Securities Corporation of America, Second International 
Securities Corporation, United States & British International Company, Ltd., and American & General 
Securities Corporation. 


In addition, the Corporation’s general portfolio is broadly diversified with over 300 separate investments 
in over 30 different countries, Upon completion of this financing, this general portfolio (exclusive of 
the substantial investments in the Class B Common Shares of afhliated companies), together with cash 
and call loans will be more than 150% of the total par value of Preferred Stock then to be outstanding, 


The combined resources of American Founders Corporation and its affiliated investment companies 
exceed $175,000,000. 


Assets 


The Corporation has no liabilities except current obligations in the ordinary course of business. 


_ Net assets after deducting such current obligations as shown by the Balance Sheet in the above 
mentioned letter, aggregate $69,258,796 or over 225% of the total par value of First Preferred Stock to 
be outstanding upon completion of this financing. 


Equity: 


an equity junior to the Preferred Stocks in excess of $160,000,000. 


The Corporation’s outstanding Common Stock, taken at current market quotations, represents 


Earnings: Among the important items of revenue of American Founders Corporation are the fees re- 

ceived for services to affiliated companies, interest and dividends on its investments, and real- 
ized profits. Net income for the fiscal year ended November 30, 1928, after all expenses and taxes, plus 
6% on the proceeds of this financing and on the net amount of capital funds raised since the end of such 
fiscal year, totaled $5,002,903 or 2.7 times the total annual dividend requirements on all First Preferred 
Stock to be outstanding upon completion of this financing. 


A 10% Common Stock dividend has been declared payable on June 10, 1929 to Common stockholders of 
record May 31, 1929. 


Price $99 Per Allotment Certificate 
and Accrued Dividend 


These Allotment Certificates are offered for delivery when, as and if issued and received by us and 
subject to the approval of Counsel. It is anticipated that delivery will be made on or about May 21, 1929. 


The Harris Forbes Corporation 
S6 William Street, New York 
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Bond Issues 


Authority Is Given IF inal Valuation Fixed for Property 


For Issue of Bonds 


By Southern Railway 


Proceeds to Be Used to Re- 
tire $5,250,000 of Ma- 


turing Obligations of 
S.C. & G. R. R. 


The Southern Railway has been ay- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to procure the authentication 
and delivery of $5,250,000 of development 
and general mortgage 4 per cent gold 
bonds, to provide for the retirement of 
maturing bonds issued by the South 
Carolina & Georgia Railroad. 

The text of the report, by Division 4, 
in Finance Docket No. 7513, follows: 

The Southern Railway Company, a 
common carrier by railroad engaged in 
interstate commerce, has duly. applied 
for authority, under section 20a of the 
interstate commerce act, nominally to 
issue $5,250,000 of development and gen- 
eral mortgage 4 per cent’ gold bonds, 
series A. No objection to the granting 
of the application has been presented to 
us, 

Obligations Mature May 1. ° 


The applicant requests authority to 
procure authentication and delivery of 
the proposed bonds to provide for the 
redemption of $5,250,000 of first-mort- 
gage bonds which were issued by the 
South Carolina & Georgia Railroad Com- 
‘pany under its first mortgage dated May 
12, 1894, made to the Central Trust 
Company of New York (now Central 
Union Trust Company ‘of New York), as 
trustee. These bonds originally matured 
May 1, 1919, but the date of their ma- 
turity has been extended to May 1, 1929. 

The South Carolina & Georgia Rail- 
road Company is a constitutent company 
of. the Southern Railway—Carolina Di- 
vision. , The properties of the latter were 
leased to the applicant on June 30, 1902, 
for 999 years, and all its stock and 
bonds, amounting, respectively, to $4,176,- 
200 and $5,000,000, are owned by the ap- 
plicant. 

The leasehold estate, all the stock ex- 
cept $1,500, and all the bonds are pledged 
under the applicant’s development and 
general moytgage dated April 18, 1906, 
made to the Standard Trust Company of 
New York (since merged into the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York) as 
trustee. 

Mortgage Bonds in Reserve. 

The development and general mort- 
gage provides for a total issue of $200,- 
000,000 of bonds, of which $5,250,000 is 
reserved for the purchase, redemption, or 
acquisition by the trustee of that amount 
of bonds, described as divisional prior- 
lien bonds, issued under the first mort- 
gage of the South Carolina & Georgia 
dated May 12, 1894, which, to the extent 
therein specified and in respect of the 
properties therein mentioned, is expressly 
recognized by the development and gen- 
eral mortgage and declared in respect 
of those properties to constitute a lien 
prior and superior to that created by 
the development and general. mortgage. 

The development and general mort- 
gage also provides that whenever the 
applicant shall tender or cause to be ten- 
dered any such prior-lien bonds together 
with all unmatured interest obligations 
pertaining thereto the trustee, it shall 
certify and deliver to the applicant or 
upon its order a like amount of bonds 
thereby secured and reserved, and that 
the bonds so received by the trustee 
shall be held by it as a part of the trust 
estate and subject to all the trusts, 
terms, and provisions of that mortgage. 


Interest at 4 Per Cent. 


The proposed bonds will be authenti- 
cated and delivered under and secured 
by the development and general mort- 
gage described above, will be dated April 
18, 1906, if and when issued in coupon 
form, will bear interest.at the rate of 
4 per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually, and will mature April 1, 1956. 

The applicant represents that the con- 
dition of the market is such that the 
bonds could be sold only at a very large 
discount, and that it considers it wise 
to defer their sale until they can be sold 
to better advantage, and to provide the 


necessary funds for redemption of the) 


prior-lien bonds through bank loans, the 
sale of other securities for which the 
market is better, or the uSe of cash in 
its treasury. 

It therefore does not now ask to sell 
the bonds, but proposes to hold them in 
its treasury until they can be sold upon 
a fair basis, when a supplemental ap- 
plication will be filed for authority to 
sell them to reimburse its treasury in 
part for the funds expended in the re- 
demption of the prior-lien bonds. 

Authority is Given. 


We find that the procurement of au- 
thentication and delivery of $5,250,000 
of development and general mortgage 4 
per cent gold bonds, series A, by the ap- 
plicant as aforesaid (a) is for a law- 
ful object within its corporate purposes, 
and compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the, proper — per- 
formance by it of service to the public 
as a common carrier, and which will not 
impair its ability to perform that serv- 
ice, and (b) is reasonably necessary and 
appropriate for such purpose. g 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Decisions in Finance Cases 


Are Announced by I. C, C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced May 4 action taken by Divi- 
sion 4 in uncontested cases on its finance 
docket as follows: 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7506 au- 
thorizing the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Company to procure the authen- 
tication and delivery of $1,375,000 of gen- 
eral mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds of 
1987, approved, 

Report, certificate and order in F. D. 
No. 7196, (1) authorizing the St. Paul & 
Kansas City Short Line Railroad Company 
(a) to construct a line of railroad in 
Grundy, Livingston, Daviess Caldwell, Ray, 
Clinton, and Clay Counties, Mo., and (b) 
to operate, under trackage rights, over 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way in Wayne County, Iowa, and Mercer 
and Grundy Counties, Mo.; and (2) deny- 
ing request for permission to retain excess 
earnings, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No, 7468, 
authorizing the Trinity Valley & Northern 
Railway Company to abandon, as to in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, «a part of 
a line of railroad in Liberty County, Tex. 
(known as the Lumm District, which ex- 
tends frown Fullerton in a northerly di- 
rection to Lumm, a distance of 12.2 miles) 
_. Approved. . 


Of Kansas City Terminal Railway 


I. C. C. Places Figure at $38,323,000; Value of Property 
Used But Not Owned Is $147,222. 


The final value for rate-making pur- | 
poses of the property of the Kansas City ! 
Terminal Railway, owned and used for} 
commoncarrier purposes, as of June, 30, 
1916, was placed at $38,323,000 in a final 
valuation report made public by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on May 
4 in Valuation Docket No. 961. The 
value of the property used but not owned 
was placed at $147,222. j 

After a discussion of the claims of the 
carrier the report sums up its conclu- | 
sions as to final value as follows: 

The carrier’s books record an invest- | 
ment of $38,806,674.66 in carrier prop-! 
erty, including land. If certain adjust- | 
ments were made to correct errors de-! 
tected in the course of our examiantion 
of the accounts, this amount would be 





Railroad to Issue 


$11,426,000 of Bonds: 


Authorization Is Granted to 
Louisville & Nashville 
By I. C. C. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

it expended from income or from other 
moneys in its treasury $40,365,135.88 net 
for additions and betterments to road, 
and $46,417,598.81 gross for equipment, 
and that it credited to equipment account 
during the same period $11,650,819.75 
for retirements, making a net increase of 
$75,131,914.94 in its investment in road 
and equipment.* 

It also shows that during this period 
it expended in retiring equipment-trust 
certificates and in acquiring trust equip- 
ment a net amount of $14,427,933.69, no | 
portion of which has been capitalized, 
and, that during 1927 it spent $3,000 in 
acquiring, for sinking-fund purposes, 
bonds of equal principal amount secured 
by the general, mortgage of the New- 
port & Cincinnati Bridge Company to 
the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, 
trustee, dated July 1, 1895, making the | 
total of capitalizable expenditures for | 
the period $89,562,848.63. : 

Under the provisions of section 7 of | 
article 3 of the first and refunding mort- | 
gage dated August 1, 1921, to the United | 
States Trust Company of New York, | 
trustee, the applicant is entitled to have | 
authenticated and delivered to it bonds inj} 
an aggregate principal amount equal to 
the expenditures made on the road, but | 
is limited in such reimbursement to 80 | 
per cent of the gross expenditures made 
for equipment. As 80 per cent of the | 
gross expenditures made for equipment 
is $37,134,079,05, the total amount of 
bonds that may be issued under the pro- 
visions of the mortgage in reimburse- 
ment of the expenditures for road and | 
equipment is. $77,499,214.93. 

The applicant was authorized by our 
orders of September 12, 1924,¢ and April 
10, 1928}, to issue first and refunding | 
mortgage bonds in- the respective 
amounts of $15,954,000 and $47,487,000 
based upon part of these expenditures, ! 
and has otherwise capitalized aera 
thereof, a total of $64,270,711.33, leav- 
ing $13,228,503.60 of expenditures in 
partial’ reimbursement of which the an 
plicant proposes to have authenticated | 
and delivered to it $11,423,000 of bonds. | 

The $3,000 of general mortgage bonds | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Company above mentioned forms a part | 
of the applicant’s prior debt as defined | 
in the mortgage. The bonds have been | 
delivered to the trustee and by the provi- | 
sions of section 6 of article 3 of the! 
mortgage the applicant is entitled to 
have authenticated and delivered a like | 
amount of first and refunding mortgage | 
bonds. Upon the issue of bonds in the ' 
total amount proposed the applicant will ' 
have capitalized $75,696,711.33 of the, 
| total capitalizable expenditures shown 
above, leaving $13,866,137.30 thereof un- 
capitalized. 

The proposed series C bonds will be 
drawn down under and pursuant to, and 
will be secured by, the first and refund- 
|ing mortgage and supplements thereto 
dated November 1, 1922, and January 3, 
| 1929. They will be dated August 1, 1921, 
will be issued as coupon bonds in the de- : 
nomination of $1,000 and as fully regis- ; 
tered bonds in the denomination of | 
$1,000, $5,000 and $10,000, will bear 
interest at the rate of 4% per cent per | 
annum, payable semiannually on April 1 | 
and October 1, will be redeemable as ' 
a whole, at the option of the applicant, | 
on October 1, 1939, or on any interest | 
date thereafter, at 105 per cent of par | 
and accrued interest, and will mature ! 
April :, 2003. The applicant does not 
propose to sell the bonds at this time, but | 
to hold them in its treasury until favor- 
able market conditions make their,sale 
desirable. 

We find that the proposed procure- | 
ment of authentication and delivery to | 
the applicant of $11,426,000 of first and 
refunding mortgage 4% per cent gold | 
bonds, series C, as aforesaid (a) is for 
lawful objects within its corporate pur- 
poses, and compatible with the public | 
interest, which are necessary and appro- 
priate for and consistent with the proper 
performance by it of service to the pub- 
lic as'a common carrier, and which will 
not impair its ability to perform that. 
service, and (b) is reasonably necessary 
and appropriate for such purposes. ' 

An appropriate order will be entered. | 








Increase Shown in Debits 
To Individual Accounts: 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


Debits to individual accounts, as re-' 

orted to the Federal Reserve Board by | 
oaks in leading cities for the week end- | 
ing May 1, made ‘public May 4, aggre- | 
gated $18,650,000,000 or 12 per cent, 
above the total reported for the preced- | 
ing week, and 1 per cent below the total : 
for the corresponding week of last year. | 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for | 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $17,-| 
772,000,000 as compared with $15,816,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $18,- | 
005,000,000 for the week ending May 2) 
of last year. eit 


Additional news of Fi- 
nance will be feund on 
page 5. 


$38,783,988.16. The original cost to date 
cannot be ascertained. 

The cost of reproduction new of the 
carrier’s road and equipment owned and 
used, exclusive of land, we find to be 
$23,697,356, and cost of reproduction less 
depreciation, $23,246,579. The cost of re- 
production new of the carrier’s road and 
equipment used but not owned, exclusive 
of land, we find to be $52,463, and cost of 
reproduction less depreciation, $39,020. 
The present value of common carrier 
lands owned and used we find to be $13,- 
602,878, of lands used but not owned, 
$106,669, and of lands owned but not 
used, $9,066. The cost and present value 
of rights owned and used we find to be 
$1,369. 

The estimates of cost of reproduction 
covered by this report are based upon 
the 1914 level of prices, while the present 


| Discount Raie Raised 
! By Bank of Hungary 


' 
{ 


The National Bank of Hungary has 
raised its discount rate by 1 per cent to 


reserves since the beginning of the year 
decreased by $7,300,000, according to a 
radiogram from the Commercial At- 
tache at Budapest, William A..Hodgman, 
made public on May 1 by the Depart- 
;ment of Agriculture. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

General business conditions in Hun- 
gary continued to improve during April. | 
Local production is exceeding that of 
March while the iron and steel industries 
are well occupied owing largely to or-| 
{ders from the State railways. Chemical | 


,and machinery plants are fully occupied; | 
|the latter is well supplied with orders 
|for agricultural machinery. 

| Conditions in the building trade have! 
jbeen satisfactory, but building activity ! 
‘is now slowing down due to lack of 
‘credits. The situation in the textile! 
branches is only fair. The flour mills! 


| 
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Finance 


Morris & Essex Road Given Authorit 
To Issue $15,000,000 in Gold Bonds 


8 per cent, and its foreign exchange| Securities to Be Delivered to Lackawanna Railroad for 


Partial Reimbursement of Expenditures. 


The Morris & Essex Railroad has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commisson to issue $15,000,000 of con- 
struction-mortgage gold bonds, Series B, 
to be delivered at par to the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad in par- 
tial reimbursement of expenditures for 
additions and betterments. The text of 
the report, by Division 4, in Finance 
Docket No. 7384, dated April 27 and 
made public on May 4, follows: 

The Morris & Essex Railroad Com- 
pany, hereinafter called the Morris & Es- 
sex, a corporation organized for the pur- 
pose of engaging in transportation by 
railroad subject to the interstate com- 


merce act, and the Delaware, Lacka- | 


values of common carrier lands covered }are active and production will be con-} wanna, a common carrier by railroad en- 


by the report is based upon the fair aver- 
age of the normal market value of lands 
adjoining and adjacent to the right of 
way, yards, and terminals of the carrier, 
as of valuation date. This discrepancy 


will be removed when we adjust to later | 


dates, in accordance with the require- 
ments of the valuation act, the final 
values herein reported. 

The carrier appears to serve efficiently 
the terminals of Kansas City, Mo., and 
Kansas City, Kans. 

We find that the value for rate-making 


purposes of the property of the carrier, | 


owned and used for common carrier pur- 
poses, including $723,000 for working 
capital, is $38,323.000, of the property 
used but not owned, $147,222, and of the 
property owned but not used, $9,066. 


An order will be entered in accordance |needs, as there are few demands; for- Essex is obligated to 


with our findings. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


of the Newport & Cincinnati Bridge |} 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. and 44th St. 


LONDON 


siderably greater than in March. 
! Exports of wheat flour amounted to 


exports. 
trade totaled about $3,000,000, which is! 
approximately equal to that of the pre- | 
vious months. Continued cold weather | 
thas delayed the grass fruit and summer: 
|grain crops about six weeks. 

The National Bank has raised its dis- | 


:This action is declared not due to; 
‘stringency on the local market, but toi 
the discrepancy between the American | 
and European rates. Since the beginning 
of the year the foreign exchange re- 
serves of the National Bank have de- 
creased by $7,300,000. The money mar-| 
|ket has sufficient funds for current | 





leign offers are scarce. 


count rate by 1 per cent to 8 per cent. | 


gaged in interstate commerce, have by 


commerce act for the Morris & Essex 
to issue $15,000,000 of construction- 
mortgage gold bonds, series B, and for 
the Lackawanna to assume obligation 
and liability, as guarantor, in respect 
thereof. No objection to the granting of 
the application has been presented to us. 


Leased in Perpetuity. 

The properties of the Morris & Essex 
are leased to the Lackawanna in perpe- 
tuity under a lease dated December 10, 
1868, and have been operated by that 
company since January 1, 1869. Under 
the terms of the lease, the Morris & 
reimburse the 
Lackawanna for expenditures for addi- 





‘tions and betterments made by the lat- 
ter upon the properties of the former 
by issuing to the Lackawanna the securi- 
ties of the Morris & Essex. Of such ex- 


penditures made to May 1, 1925, there | 


remained unpaid $2,055,851.83, and be- 
tween May 1, 1925, and October 31, 1928, 
| additional expenditures in the amount of 
| $14,151,370.18 were made, making a 
total of $16,207,221.51 in respect of which 
the Lackawanna has requested the Mor- 


ris & Essex to issue and deliver to the | 
former $15,000,000 of construction-mort- | 


| 

i gage gold bonds, series. B, to reimburse 
{it in part for such expenditures. The 
Lackawanna requests authority to as- 


Bonds to Be Endorsed. 


The bonds will be issued under and 
| pursuant to the construction mortgage 
jmade by the Morris & Essex to the Farm- 
jers’ Loan -& Trust Company, of New 
York, trustee, under date of November 
2, 1925. The series B bonds will be 
dated November 1, 1928, will bear in- 
|terest at the rate of 4% per cent per 
‘annum, payable semiannually on May 1 
and November 1, and will mature No- 
;}vember 1, 1955. The Lackawanna will 
indorse on the bonds, substantially in 
| the form given in the mortgage, its guar- 
‘anty of the payment of the princi 
| Saree and of the interest thereon. 


sume obligation and liability, as guar- | 
| antor, in respect of that amount of bonds. | 
| No arrangements have been made by the | 
: | Lackawanna for the sale of the proposed | 
21.7 per cent of the total value of March! joint application duly applied for author- | bonds. 
The March adverse balance of ity under section 20a of the interstate | 


pal | 


bonds by the Morris & Essex andthe 
proposed assumption of obligation “nd 
‘liability as guarantor, in respect thereof 
lby the Lackawanna, as aforesaid, (a) 
jare for lawful objects within their re- 
spective corporate purposes, and com- 
patible with the public interest, which 
}are necessary and appropriate for And 
|consistent with the proper performance 
by them of service to the public as com- 
mon carriers, and which will not im- 
pair their ability to perform that serv- 
ice, and (b) are reasonably necessary 
land appropriate for such purposes. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


WE invite inquiry 
regarding the 
operations and securi- 
ties of the Associated 
Gas and Electric Sys- 
tem. 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 16 
states serving 2,300,- 
000 population in 
well-established pub- 
lic utility territories. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Paid up Capital and Surplus 
$100,000,000 
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New York 61 Broadway 





We find that the proposed issue of | I 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Organized 1839 


a merger of 


of New York 


Organized 1864 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
more than $184,000,000 


KFFECTIVE MAY 6, 1929 


gaa) HE MERGER of these institutions is a logical fusing 

| of resources, facilities and organization. The in- 
creased capital funds enable us to meet the 
constantly expanding requirements of modern 
business. Our enlarged Board of Directors is representa- 
tive in an exceptional degree of the nation’s industrial, 
commercial, and financial interests. 


Q 


The outstanding result of the merger will be to pro- 
vide facilities of even greater advantage to our clientele, 
in every phase of banking, trust and investment service, 
than were available through the merging banks operating 


separately. 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 Broadway 


PARIS 


BRUSSELS 


MURRAY HILL OFFICE 
269 Madison Avenue 


LIVERPOOL 


Guaranty Trust Company 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Ave, and 60th St. 


HAVRE - 
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Promissory Notes 


Federal Jurisdiction | Green Coloring on Utensils Registered 
As Mark Over Blue Used by ninaesen 


~ Denied When Sum in 
Suit Is Below $3,000 


Interest on Debt Excluded in 


‘Computing Amount on 
Which Action Is 
Based. 


S. LL. CANTLEY, COMMISSIONER OF FI- 
‘NANCE OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI, AND 
THE WALDO STATE BANK,. PLAINTIFFS, 
v. ABE GILTNER, JR., AS ADMINISTRA- 
‘TOR OF THE ESTATE OF PETER BOYLE, 
DECEASED, AND JOHN L. DEVENEY. No. 
3300, DisTRICT COURT FOR THE Dis- 
TRICT OF KANSAS. 

The action heren, demanding recovery 
of the amount of the principal of a note 
and the interest unpaid on previous notes 
of ‘the like amount and terms, was dis- 
missed for want of jurisdiction in that 

‘the requisite amount was not in contro- 
versy. 


Protection 


A & J MANUFACTURING Company V. R. 
WaLLAcE & SONS MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY. OPPOSITION No. 8333, FIRST 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
The applicant was held to be entitled 


to registraticn for its trade mark consist- 
jing of a green color applied to the tips 
of the free ends of kitchen and household 
{tools or utensils over opposer’s mark 
|consisting of a blue color used on the 
|tips of the free ends of the same class 
jof goods, it being stated that the opposer 
can not extend its proprietary rights to 
| include any other primary color used at 
|the same place upon the same class of | 
|'goods but must be content with the 
particular color it has adopted. 

The various court decisions considered, | 
some holding that mere -color is not: 
registrable as a trade mark, another 
stating that the claim of monopoly or 


| 


| 


Is Restricted to Single Hue Although Method 
Of Using Two Tints Was Identical. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDA 
Patents 


Of Latest Federa 
S 


Library-lndex and File Cards 
approximately 3 by 5 


v 


plaintiff attempts to do, and has suc-| 
ceeded in doing below.” 

The Court further noted that the word 
“blue” used by both plaintiff and de- 
fendants was common property and com- 
monly used by manufacturers of kitchen 
utensils, and then quoted with approval 
a prior holding by another Court that: 

“It is a well-settled general rule of 
| law that a trader may not monopolize 
|a particular color, and that color alone, 
‘unaccompanied by any distinguishing 
|sign, seal, or symbol, is not sufficient to 
;constitute a trade mark.” 


OURTS: United States Courts: 


A 


{ zenship, plaintiff alleged the making 
until paid, the making and delivery 


| 


first and second notes, and nonpayme 
third note, and demanded, in the first 


and, in the third count, the principa 
held: Action dismissed for want of 
exceeding the requisite jurisdictional 
interest and costs.—Cantley, etc., v. G 
Protection Denied 
To Color Alone 

In the case of California Packing Cor- 
poration v. Halferty, 320 O. G. 700, 54 
App. D. C. 88, the Court held the mark 
“White Band,” accompanied by a band of 


1929. 


Trade 


ADE MARKS: Opposition: Priori 


TF 


Trade Marks 


Index and Digest 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


inches, and filed for reference. 


Value in Controversy —Where, in an action based on diversity of citi- 
promissory note maturing in one year for $2,800 with interest at 7 per cent 
year, and of a third note for the year following, both for like amount and 


interest, pleading the payment of the principal but not the interest of the 


the first note, in the second ccunt, a like sum as interest on the second note, 


District of Kansas).—Yearly Index Page 548, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


to Technical Trade Mark.—Where opposer had adopted the trade mark 


Pet 
meg 


Y, MAY 6, 1929 


1 Court Decisions 


Rackets Are Among 


usually employed in libraries, 


That the influence of American cus- 
|toms upon the people of the world has 
afforded American exporters a diversi- 
fied market is indicated by inquiries 
reaching the Department of Commerce 
from merchants who wish to purchase 
such jroducts as razor blades, vending 
m-ichines, flashlights, tennis rackets, in- 
secticides, soap dishes, and many others, 
it was stated on May 5 by the Depart- 
ment in the, weekly review of American 
| products desired by purchasers in other 
|countries. The full text of the section 
| describing products desired follows: 
Purchasers. 
| Australia—38245, acetone, butyl ace- 
|tate and alc. hol furfural, cellulose ace- 
| tate, acetaldehyde, xanthates, tuluolzylol, 
ethyl acetate, and amyl acetate. 
Austria—38216, sporting gocds, 
cially lawn tennis. 


Jurisdiction Dependent on Amount or 
and delivery to it by defendants of a 


of a second note for the subsequent 


nt of the principal and interest of the 
count, the sum of $196 as interest on 


1 sum of $2,800 and interest thereon, 
jurisdiction, the amount involved not 
sum or value of $3,000 exclusive of 
iltner, Jr., etc. (District Court for the 
May 6, 


Marks 


ty of Use; Requisites to Acquire Title 





espe- 


Three notes were in suit, each for the | ight in making the edge of belting of 
amount of $2,800, with interest at 7 per|@ny color is too broad, and other opin- 
cent. The principal of the first two had|ions_ to the same effect, were deemed 
been paid but the interest, amounting as |ConClusive that the opposer was not en- 
to each of them to the sum of $196, re-| titled to exclude others from using colors 
mained unpaid. Besides demanding the | ther than blue on utensil handles. 
interest on the two previous notes, the|, Philip S. Hopkins for A. & J. Manu- 
plaintiffs also sought recovery of the facturing Company; Seymour, Earle & 
principal and interest on the third note. | Nichols for R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 

Principal Is Less Than $3,000. | , The full text of the opinion of First 

The court stated that the principal Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 
debt at all times was $2,800, and that the| This case comes on for review, on ap- 
demands of the first and second counts 
involved: merely interest accumuiated on 
this debt which was left unpaid when 


Manufacturing Company, of the decision 
of the examiner of trade mark interfer- 


peal of the applicant, R. Wallace & Sons j 


the principal was extended by the re- 
newal of the note. Such interest remained 
as.interest and did not augment the prin- 
cipal debt due on the third note, it was 
held, in ruling that the sum in contro- 
versy did not exceed $3,000 exclusive of 
interests and costs, the requisite juris- 
dictional amount. 

‘The full text of the memorandum opin- 
ion of Judge Pollock follows: 

‘The facts of this case as pleaded are 
substantially, as follows: 

On April 30, 1923, defendant John L. 
Deveney and one Peter Boyle, now de- 
ceased, made and delivered to the Waldo 
State Bank of Waldo, Mo., plaintiff 


herein, their promissory note for the sum | 
of $2,800, together with interest thereon | 


> 


at the rate of 7 per cent until paid. 
Thereafter, on April 30, 1924, the same 
parties made to the bank their second 
promissory note for like amount, $2.800, 
and on the same terms as to interest. 
Again, on April 30. 1925, the same 
parties made to the plaintiff bank on like 
terms as to interest and amount of the 
note, $2,800, due January 1, 1926. 
Interest Payments Sought. 


This action, brought in this court on| 


the ground of diverse citizenship of the 
parties, in its first count pleads the 
principal of the first note above men- 
tioned was paid, but that the interest for 


a_period of one year accruing thereon, | 
$196, was not paid, and a copy of said} 


first note is set out and the $196, is de- 
manded. 


ences sustaining the opposition filed by 
A. & J. Manufacturing Company and 
adjudging the applicant not entitled to, 
the registration for which it has applied | 


‘white extending from one end to the 
jother of the label, not deceptively simi- 
jlar to the words “Gold Bar” with a rep- 
|resentation of such a bar on a distin- 
guishing background, or to the words 
\“Silver Bar,” likewise used in conjunc- 
tion with a silver band upon a distin- 
|guishing background, but in that case 
|the goods were not identical, although 
the court held that they belonged to the 
same class and had the same descriptive 
properties. 

In the case of Plough Chemical Com- 
| pany v. Isadore Bullion, 336 0. G. 256, 55 
App. D. C. 294, the Court held the trade 
mark “Black and White” not deceptively 
similar to the mark “Red and White” 
when used upon the same goods. The 
Court found that the respective terms 


marked on the market, held: 
Co. v. American Cyanamid Company. 


(TRADE MARKS: Opposition: 


since December 15, 1927, held: 


1929. 


RADE MARKS: Opposition: 


“Resistox”, and applied it to materials comprising aldehyde-amine conden- 
sation products, but did not prove it had actually put the commodity so 
Opposition not sustained, since mere sending 
out of unsolicited samples of a commodity with the mark affixed does not 
constitute trade mark use of the mark.—The Rubkter Service Laboratories 
(Assistant Commissioner of Patents). 
—Yearly Index Page 548, Col. 4 (Volume IV). May 6, 1929. 


Stipulation as to Use of Mark: Effect.— 
Where applicant and opposer stipulated that applicant had used its mark 
Burden placed on opposer to show beyond a 
reasonable doubt its own trade mark use prior to that date-——The Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co. v. American Cyanamid Company. 
missioner of Patents) —Yearly Index Page 548, Col. 4 (Volume IV). May 6, 


| Brazil—*38199, alloys Nos. 1 and 2 for | 
|making white gold; 38234, belts, trans- | 
| mission, rubber, and balata; 38200, brass | 
| sheets, rods, bars, and tubes, and copper | 
sheets and tubes; 38206, emery wheels. | 
| Bulgaria—*38129, agricultural imple- | 
;ments; *38129, automobiles; *38129,! 
| dyes, aniline; *38129, fertilizers; *38129, 

| insecticides; 

|copper sulphate; *38129, tractors, 
| Canada—*38174, cotton  flannelette 

}and khaki remnants; 38170, cuspidors, of | 
| fiber or compressed paper; *38203, hard- ; 
| ware, builders’, and hand tools; 38135, | 
|nipples, rubber, for automobile ignition 


' 


*38129, soda, caustic, and | 


(Assistant Com- 


‘Avtuonrzep Statements ONty Are Presenten TERFIN, a Ta 
PuBLisHeD WiTtHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES AILY 


ee es ce re ee me ne 


Foreign Trad 


Foreign Markets for American Goods 
Listed by Department of Commerce 


Razor Blades, Vending Machines, Flashlights and Tennis 


Merchandise Desired. 


38197, medicines, prepared; 38163, up- 
holstery leather. ; 

Austria—38137, automobile accessories 

and parts, electrical; 38136, automobile 
and motorcycle supplies and accessories; 
' 38186, bathing suits; 38186, cotton print 
' goods; 38116, fruit; 38116, lard and short 
fatbacks; 38186, underwear. 
* Brazil—38192, agricultural machinery; 
38164, aluminum manufacturing machin- 
lery; 388138, automobiles accesosries, 
small, all kinds; 38132, automobiles and 
/accessories; 38138, cutlery; 38221, 
motors, outboard; 38242, notions, includ- 
ing buttons and buckles; 38219, phono- 
graphs; 38221, phonographs and records: 
| 38172, pulp, low grade, for making card- 
/board, and greeseproof and waterproof 
| paper; 38219, radio and »honograph com- 
| bined; 38242, toilet articles; 38138; toilet 
| preparations and perfumes; 38138, tools, 
hand; 38242, toys; 38172, upper leather; 
38242, wearing apparel. 

Canad2—38193, automobile accesso- 
ries; 38139, automobile electric speciai- 
ties; 38230. bakers’ and confectioners’ 
supplies; 38229, canned peaches and 
other fruit, and preserved cherries; 
38224, compacts, vanity cases, atomizers, 
etc.; 38214, cotton print goods, khaki, 
drills, and remnants; 38126, floor-scrub- 
bing machines and vacuum cleaners: 
$8188, handkerchiefs; 38202, hardware, 
builders’ and hand tools; 38239, hard- 
ware, cutlery and tools; 38241, hardware, 
household, especially galvanized pails, 





Confusing Similarity—‘“Retardox” and 
“Resistox.” for goods having the same descriptive properties, held: Con- 


| Wires; 38201, razor blades, double-edged, 
|wafer type, high grade; 38210, soap 
|dishes, and other rubber specialties; 
| 38227, stone spreading wagon for refill- 


Marks Cover Coloring “suggest contrast rather than identity.” 
In the A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. v. 


On Tips of Utensils | Fuller et al., 218 F. 786, Circuit Court 


The applicant seeks registration of a!of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, it was held 
trade mark consisting of a green color;that the Leschen Company sought to 
on the tips of the free ends of kitchen | monopolize the use not o7 one, but of all 
and household tools or utensils. The op-;colors to make its rope, and the Court 
poser alleges ownership of a mark of the noted that if the mark disclosed “is a 
'same class of goods, and pleads owner-_ valid trade mark. it is so because, and only 
ship of registration No, 204467, issued/because, it is limited to a red stripe 
August, 1925, for such mark upon the| or strand, and that limitation permits 
above noted goods. | the use by others of wire ropes with 

Both parties have taken testimony and | Strands of other colors, and the defend- | 
it satisfactorily appears that the op-| ants do not infringe that trade mark be- | 
poser was prior in the field in the use of ; Cause they use a yellow strand.” | 
its mark upon its goods and that it has| . In the ease of Dodge Mfg. Co. v. Sewall 
expended large sums in advertising, has, & Day Cordage Co., 142 F. 288, Circuit 
sold enormous numbers of its articles; Court, D. Massachusetts, it was held that 
bearing its trade mark and is, in conse-| there was no conflict between a_ blue 
quence, in possession of a presumably | thread twisted into rope and a red thread | 
very valuable good will as an asset to its |likewise employed as a mark for the 
business. Under these circumstances if| Same goods. | 
| there is doubt it must be resolved against all ce 
the newcomer in accordance with the Case Involt ing Color 

Of Belting Is Cited 


| established rule. : , : 

The goods being substantially identi- In another case, Gandy Belting Co. of | 
cal the case hinges upon whether the | Baltimore City v. Victor-Balata & Tex: | 
marks are SO familiar as to render con- tile Belting Co., 215 F. 795, Dis 
fusion in trade probable. There is evi-) Court, ED. Pennsylvania, the court 
dence submitted on behalf of the op-! noted that “the plaintiff claimed proprie- 

tary right to a green color applied to one 


poser of some small actual confusion. 
edge of the belting while the defendant 


There is evidence that the applicant was 
well aware of opposer’s mark when the colored both edges a brilliant black, and 
stated: 


former adopted its green tip upon its 


| 


trict THE RUBBER SERVICE LABORATORIES Co./of this stipulation by 


fusingly similar—The Rubber Service Laboratories Co. v. American Cyanamid 
Company. (Assistant Commissioner of Patents)—Yearly Index Page 548, 
Col. 4 (Volume IV). May 6, 1929. 


RADE MARKS: Opposition: Confusion: Colors.—The applicant seek- 
ing registration of a mark consisting of a green color on the tips of the 
free ends of kitchen and household tools or utensils, and the opposer being 
prior in point of time ard owning a mark consisting of a blue color on the 
tips of the free ends of the same class of goods, held: Applicant’s mark 
registrable, since the opposer, having adopted a particular color as a trade 
mark and used it on a particular portion of a kitchen utensil, cannot extend 
its proprietary rights to include any other primary color used in like manner 
upon the same goods.—A. & J. Manufacturing Company v. R. Wallace & 
Sons Manufacturing Company. (First Assistant Commissioner of Patents). 
Yearly Index Page 548, Col. 2 (Volume IV). May 6, 1929. 


Mark ‘Retardox’ Granted Regisiration 
Despite Similarity to Label ‘Resistox’ 


Opposition Dismissed When Prior Use Is Shown: Sending 
. Of Unsolicited Samples Is Not Trade-mark Use. 


contending that | 
vy. AMERICAN CYANAMID ComMPANy.| while “the application papers allege that | 
: See ; ’, ‘ ., -? 3 , 
OPpPosiTION No. 8791, ASSISTANT CoM- applicant’s mark Retardox is employ ed | 
MISSIONER OF PATENTS. fon merchandise comprising aldehyde- 
The word “Retardox,” used on ma- amine condensation products, yet 

\ e “we . 


the | 
terials comprising aldehyde-amine con- | Stipulation fails to mention use of the | 


|ing and road grading; *38189, sugar cane 
cutting machine; *38217, tallying ma- 
;chines; 38226, vending machines, han- 
| dling gum, drinking cups, handkerchiefs, 
| towels, etc. 

Ceylon—*3. 
kerosene. 
| China — *38212, handbags, pocket 
books, and novelties in leather goods. 
| low pricel; 38145, jewelry, Masonic 
| rings and buttons (white gold and plati- 
;}num mountings and white gold brooches 
| and pins). 

Colombia—38235, shoes, men’s 
women’s in lots of 200 and 500. 

Egypt—*38426, glucose in barrels; 
*38246, starch, pearl and powder, in 
| bulk, 

England—*38236, cadmium _ metal; 
58248, lubricating oils, engine and eylin- 
der; *38236, quinine sulphate, and co- 
balt oxide black; 38125, switches, start- 


8247, lubricating oils and 


and 





ing, for small A. C. motors; *38146, ten- | 


nis rackets, all grades. 
Ethiopa — *38147, threshers, 
light, without power units. 
Germany—38250, honey, large quanti- 


extra 


ties; *38130, medicinal roots and leaves, | 
and herbal ointments; *38130, oils, vola- | 


tile;" *38141, poultry farm equipment, 
especially brooders. 
India — 38237, cotton piece goods; 


ash cans, and cast aluminum ware; 38240, 
hardware specialties, household and 
| kitchen ware; 38188, hosiery, silk; 38126, 
‘insecticides, disinfectants, and cleaning 
land polishing preparations; 38126, paints; 
38156, railroad switches, frogs, etc. 38213, 
|rayon goods; 38214, silk prints, and rem- 
nants; 38224, tobacconists’ supplies, such 
\as lighters and trays; 38193, toilet prep- 
| arations. 

| Chile—38150, cement; 38177, cotton 
osnaburgs, and plain and twilled shirt- 
ings, sheetings and flannels; 38177, gas- 
!oline, kerosene, and paraffin wax; 38177, 
glass, window; 388150, handkerchiefs; 
138150, hosiery, cotton, lisle, and silk; 
| 38150, knit goods (sweaters and jackets 
| fancy, cotton, wool and _ silk); 38177, 
‘linen goods; 38177, paints and rosin; 
138177, steel bars, round, sheet iron, iron 
‘nails, iron strapping for packing cases, 
istaples, and tin plate; 38150, tin plate; 
38150, towels and toweling; 38150, under- 
| wear, cotton, men’s; 38177, wire, black 
and galvanized iron and barbed. 

Colombia—38252, shoes, low 
women’s. 

Czechoslovakia—38178, bathing caps 
and shoes, snow-shoes, hot-water bottles, 
fand balls; 38178, bathing suits, caps, 
and shoes; 38178, hosiery, silk, women’s; 
38178, toys; 38178, underwear, especially 
}union suits. 
| Cuba—58117, lard; 38117, oil, cotton- 
seed; 88117, rice; 38117, vegetables 
(beans). 

England—38127, household, electrical 
‘appliances (coffee percolators, tea ket- 
itles, irons, and washing machines); 38- 


priced, 


| 


| 9 


|marks on such products and does not 
| necessarily relate to such products.” 
The stipulation, however, refers “to 


The second count seeks recovery of the 
sum of $196, pleading the making of the 
second note, as above stated, the pay- 
ment of the principal sum, but that the 
interest thereon was not paid, therefore 
it is demanded. 


goods. 

The examiner sustained the opposition ! 
largely upon the holding of the Court] 
of Appeals in the case In re Eagle Pencil 
Company, 185 O. G. 1383, 39 App. D. C. 
361, and the previously adjudicated case } 


densation products, wes held registrable 
over opposer’s notation ‘“Resistox’ for | 
materials having the same descriptive ; 

properties, the decision of the examiner’ 
color is certainly too broad.” of interferences being reversed. 


38237, remnants and job lots; 38237, silk | 127, refrigerators, electric. 
| goods; 38237, wool goods. | Estonia—38149, automobile accessories 
| Japan—38194, agricultural implements, | and parts; 38159, oils for automobile and 


the above entitled cause,” which cause is c 

: rt “ay : [hand or motor operated; 38194, engines, airplanes. 
| this opposition proceeding brought by the | 24nd « Yr op > , | “Song . 4 
; : ; : ; |gasoline or Diesel, stationary and port-! F'rance—38158, belting leather; 38158 
con- | °Pposer against the registration by the /|& 8 y r iSealilege, cheane and dokediies Oe acme 


“A claim of monopoly of right, either 
at common law or under the trade mark 
statutes, in the privilege or practice of 
| making the edges of the belting of any 


Commissioner 


The third count seeks a recovery of the | 
principal sum of $2,800 and interest 
thereon from date of the third note 
given as above stated. 

This case was originally brought in 
this court against the administrator of | 
Peter Boyle and John L. Deveney, the | 
makers of the notes. Defendants move 
to dismiss the action for want of jurisdic- | 
tion. The question presented is this: 
Does the amount involved in this action 
exceed the sum or value of: $3,000 ex- | 
clusive of interest and costs? 

Motion is Sustained. 

I am of the opinion the motion must 
be sustained. Evidently, the principal 
debt all the time existed and now un- 
paid is the sum of $2,800, and that the 
demands of the first and second counts 
were merely interest accumulated on 
this debt which was left unpaid when the 
principal was extended by the renewal 
of the note. 

However, as at all times these sums 


of interest were merely incident to the | 
principal debt and were not evidenced by | 


any separate contracts, such as coupons 
or their like separate contracts agreeing 
to pay, they still retain their character 
as interest and do not augment the 
principal sum due. See, Edwards v. 
Bates County, 168 U. S. 269, and many 
like cases, 

The motion to 
jurisdiction must 
It is so ordered. 

March 22, 1929. 


for want of 
is sustained. 


dismiss 
be and 


Arbiter Dismisses 
Claims on Patent 


Recovery Is Denied on Method 
Of Liquefying Gases. 


The Arbiter of War Claims, Edwin B. 


Parker, has dismissed the claims of Her- | 


man Blau to the ownership of five pat- 
ents covering inventions for producing 
liquefied illuminating vas and methods of 
treating gases and apparatus for lique- 
fying gaseous mixtures, seized by the 
Afien Property Custodian and assigned 
to"Blaugas Company of America, a New 


Jersey corporation, or held by that com- | 


pany. In the cases of three patents the 
arbiter held that they had not been 
seized or conveyed by the custodian, and 


inthe case of two other patents that | 


Herman Blau was not the owner of the 
patents at the time of their seizure by 
the custodian. The full text of the 
arbiter’s decision, dated April 22, fol- 
lows: 


The claims as filed herein was based 


upon five patents said to have been is- | 


sued by the United States to the claim- 
ant, a German national, as follows: 
Patent number and date of issuance: 
No, 862383, October 31, 1904; No. 994369, 
June 6, 1911; No. 1160826, February 1, 
1912; No. 1073843, September 23, 1913; 
No. 1074094, September 23, 1913. 

By order entered December 3, 1928, 
on stipulation of counsel, so much of 
the claim as related to the first three 
patents above listed was striken from 
the petition on the ground that 
patents were never conveyed, 
ferred, assigned 
Alien Property Custodian. 


trans- 


The claim now before the arbiter is | 


limited to the last two patents above 


| before the Court of Appeals, D. C., should 


such | 


to, or seized by, the| 


| cited in that decision, Leschenn & Sons, 
| Rope Co. v. Broderick & Bascom Co., 16 


4| 
O. G. 977, 36\App. D. C. 451. These} 
cases considered alone would seem to! 


| be persuasive of the correctness of the! 
|examiner’s holding but it is thought other | 


adjudicated cases, some of which were! 
| 
be reviewed. 

In the case of Turner & Seymour Mfg. 


Co. v. A. & J. Mfg. Co, et al., 20 F. (2d)! cuit; In re Johns-Manville, Incorporated, | found, the opposer failed to do in that ‘for the applicant to take testimony, and 
| 298 (II U. S. Daily, 1554), the Circuit] 931 09, G. 488, 55 App. D. C., 142; In| it did not show that goods bearing its it has a binding force upon the opposer. 
Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, in re-| +e Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., 366 trade mark and had actually been mar-|j, yjew thereof in order that the op- 
| versing the lower court and holding there . 


| was no infringement of the mark “Blue 
Whirl” by the opposer’s “Blue Tip” used 
upon the same class of utensils stated: | 

“Mere color cannot be appropriated, as | 





|todian on August 8, 1919, and September 
22, 1919. respectively. The Government 
of the United States moves to dismiss 
the claim on the ground that prior to 
such seizure the claimant had trans- 
ferred and assigned all of his interest 
in and to such patents to the Blaugas 
Company of America, a New Jersey cor- 
| poration, by an instrument dated June 
27, 1908. 

| That instrument recites that Hermann 
| Blau, claimant herein, was the sole owner 
of patent No. 862383 covering an in-| 
vention for the production of a liquefied 
illuminating gas, and that for a consid- 
leration of $4,999,000 he sold, trans- 
ferred and assigned “the entire right, 
title and interest in and relative to the 
said improvement in a liquefied illumi-! 
nating gas and a process of producing 
the same by a method of treating dis- 
tillation gases and in the patent and 
relative to the above-mentioned -natent 
granted therefor” (translation). The as- 
signment further recites: 

“With the sale of the above-mentioned | 

patent 862383 all rights to improvements, | 
|additions and further inventions in re-| 
gard to producing and entreating and em- 
vloying of liouid illuminating gas which 
|I. Herman Blan, have already made or| 
shall make in the future, as far as they! 
relate to the enjoyment of these im- 
provements within the United States of 
North America, are also assigned to the 
‘Blaugas Campany of America,’ its legal ' 
successors or its legal assignees. ' 

“I, Herman Blau obligates myself 
further, also in the name of by legal suc- ; 
cessors and legal assignees, at the re- 
quest and at the expense and for the| 
property of the ‘Blaugas Company of | 
America’ or its legal successors or lega! 
assignees, to apply for a patent in the 
United States of North America va 
every invention, in regard to production 
and treatment and employment of liqui-j 
fied illuminating gas, made by me or| 
to which I am entitled for America.” 

Both patents before the Arbiter in 
this case were issued to Herman Blau, 
claimant herein, on September 23, 1913; 
the first covering an invention for pro- 
ducing “Illuminating Liquefied Gas and 
Method of Treating Gases;” and the 
second covering an “Apparatus for 
Liquefying Gaseous Mixtures.” 

On the record submitted the Arbiter 
holds that the title to the two patents} 
in question vested in the Blaugas Com- 
pany of America under the instrument 
dated June 27, 1908, and that the claim- 
ant, Herman Blau, was not the owner of 
these patents at the time of their seizure 
of the Custodian, 


| 





lighed. These were seized by the cus- | The claim is dismissed. 


oo 


*sons why its opposition should be sus- 


| Cordage Works case where the colored 


To the same effect are the holdings in| The Assistant 
Diamond Match Co. vy. Sagninaw Match| cluded that while the marks so nearly 
Co., 142 F. 727, Circuit Court of Ap-|resemble each other as to be confus- 
peals, Sixth Circuit: In re American ingly similar, yet the opposer did not 
Circular Loom Company, 126 O. G. 2191, establish prior use of his mark. It was 
28 App. D. C. 446; In re Waterman, 152) stipulated between the parties that the | 
O. G. 232, 34 App. D. C. 185; Samson’ applicant had used its mark since De- | 
Cordage Works v. Puritan Cordage Mills, | cember the burden! 


15, 1927, placing 
211 F. 603, Circuit Court of Appeals, upon the opposer of proving beyond a 
Sixth Circuit; Taylor v. Bostick, 299 F.| reasonable doubt that it had used its 
232, Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir-| mark prior to that date. This, it was; 


keted prior to that date. The decision; 
stated that the mere sending out of 
unsolicited samples of a commodity 
with the mark affixed does not consti- 


O. G. 4 
The foregoing cases are deemed con- 
clusive that the opposer is not entitied to 
bar others from coloring kitchen utensils 
handles with colors other than blue. It tute trade mark use. 
would seem the doctrine is fairly estab- Robert L. Sibley for The Rubber Serv- 
lished that having adopted a particular ice Laboratories Co.; H. G. Bierman for 
color as a trade mark and used it on a American Cyanamid Company. : 
particular portion of a kitchen utensil the The full text of the opinion of Assist- 
opposer cannot extend its proprietary | ant Commissioner Moore follows: 
rights to include any other primary color . 
used at the same place upon the same Applicant Appeals : 
class of goods, but meet be content with From Examiner’s Ruling 
the particular color it has adopted. a 7 iS. ~., 7! 
r . Stele ee es The applicant, American Cyanamid} 
rhe oppaser, however, urges two: rea- Company, aaa from the decision of} 
the examiner of interferences sustaining 
the opposition of The Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co, to the registration by 
the applicant of its trade mark consist- 
ing of the word “Retardox” for mate- 
rials comprising aldehyde-amine conden- 
sation products, 


| 


tained. The first is that the colors blue 
and green are more nearly alike and 
more liable to be confused than the pairs 
of colors involved in the adjudicated | 
cases, and the second is that the particu- 
lar location of the color on the free ends 
of the handles should be held to distin- os ; 
guish the case at bar from those pre-| The opposition is based upon alleged 
viously recited. | prior adoption and use by the opposer | 

As to the first reason, it may well be | of the trade mark consisting of the word | 
that blue and green seen under artificial |“Resistox” for materials having the 
light would be more readily confused | same descriptive properties, the opposer! 
than would blue and red, or red and yel- | contending that the two marks so nearly 
low, or green and black, but all these| resemble each other as to be likely to) 
save black belong in the group of what cause confusion or mistake in the mind | 
are known as the primary colors and are | of the public or to deceive purchasers, — 
familiar to all persons not afflicted in It appears to be agreed that the pri- 
some’ degree with color blindness. mary questions presented for decision! 

Regarding the second point the loca- | are: 
tion of the colors seems not to be more (1) Whether the two marks so nearly | 
distinctive than it was in many of the de- resemble each other as to be likely i 
cided cases, more particularly in the cause confusion or mistake when con- 
Gotham Silk Hosiery case where the | currently appropriated by the respective | 
ridge in the stocking was at a particular Parties to the goods in question; and _ 
point; in the Johns-Manville case where| _(2) Priority as between the parties 
a colored band was placed just within the of trade mark use of their respective | 
ends of the pipe sections; in the Samson trade marks. . 

(1) A comparison of the two marks 
shows that their resemblance is such as 


thread was made to form a series of 7 f 
lozen-shaped dots, spirally about the Would be likely to confuse and mislead | 
cord. the public as to the origin or ownership , 

The decision of the examiner of trade | 0f the goods to which they are appro- 
mark interferences is reversed, the op- | Priated. ; 
position is dismissed, and it is adjudged Each of the marks consists of a three- | 
the applicant is entitled to the registra- syllable word having the same number | 
tion for which it has applied. of letters of which the first two and the | 

April 29, 1929. \last two are the same, and the two 

| marks suggest the same thought. While | 
the slight differences in spelling and in} 
sound of the two words are observable 
on comparison, yet it is believed that 
they are not such as would be carried 
in the memory of the average purchaser, 
But if the differences were observed and 
remembered, they would most likely be 
regarded as variants of the same mark. 

(2) As to priority of trade mark use 
of the two marks, the following stipula- 
tion has been filed of record: 

“It is hereby stipulated by and be- 
tween counsel for the parties to the 
above entitled cause that the American 
Cyanamid Company is the owner of the 
trade mark ‘Retardox’ for antioxidants 
and has used the same in commerce among 


Data Asked on Newspapers 
Controlled by Paper Makers 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Postmaster General is hereby directed to 
transmit to the Senate for its informa- 
tion a copy of the statement filed by the 
editor, publisher, business manager or 
owner of each of the newspapers above 
enumerated, setting forth the names and 
post office addresses of the editor and 
managing editor, publisher, business 
manager and owners, and the stockhold- 
ers, if the publication be owned by a 
corporation, and also the names of the 
known bondholders, mortgagees or other 
security holders, as required by the Act 
of Congress approved August 24, 1912. | 


as early as December 15, 1927.” 
The opposer seeks to avoid the force 


| sistox” prior to. December 15, 1927. 


applicant of its trade mark “Retardox” | able. 


for antioxidants comprising aldehyde- Mexico—38233, candle manufacturing 
amine condensation products. The anti-| machinery; 38165, cement manufacturing 
oxidants referred to in the stipulation, | machinery; 38255, grain sacks, and other 
therefore, must be held as comprising |iinen products manufacturing mac 
aldehyde-amine condensation products. 38233, hosiery, cotton and rayon manu- 


: = 'ee facturing machines. 
Stipulation Has Bindizg New Guinea—38154, beads; 38154, cot- 
Effect on Opposer 

This stipulation made it unnecessary 


|(brush and pocket knives), axes and 
‘saws; 38154, enamaled ware; 38154, fish- 
{ing lines and hooks; 38154, flashlights; | 
38154, lanterns; 38159, mirrors, small; 
38154, musical instruments (jews’-harps 
and mouth organs). 

New Zealand—*38238, nails, spiral or 
others, for case-making. 

Philippine Islands—*38196, confection- 
ery machinery for making hard candies. 

Poland — “38148. automobile accesso- 
ries, body parts, and service appliances. 

Rumania — *38204, pipe fittings for 
steam, water, and cil. 

Scotland—*38228, gelatin, in barrels; 
*38195, glue casein, powdered, in barrels, 
for veneering purposes. 

Senegal—38173, beach cloth, and men’s 


poser may prevail in this proceeding 
it must establish beyond any reasonable | 
doubt trade mark use of its mark “Re- 


| 

The opposer alleges in its notice of | 
opposition that prior to December 13, 
1927, it had employed the word “Re-| 
sistox” as a trade mark designation of 
materia!s comprising aldehyde-amine con- | 
densation products, and it has attempted | 
to establish this alleged fact by testi-| 
mony and exhibits. : 

In support of this proposition the op- | 
poser relies primarily upon three house 
orders. each calling for the shipment of | 
a %-pound sample of “Resistox,” said | 
orders being identified, respectively, as 
House Orders 7698, 7699, and 7705. Op- 
poser’s Exhibit No. 3 indicates that these | 
orders were dated December 6, 1927, and 
the samples shipped December 12, 1927, 
to F. P. Jecusco, Chatham Rubber Com- | 
pany, Middletown, Conn.; L. J. D. Healy, 
Fisk Rubber Company, Cudahy, Wis., and | 
F. K. Houck, Racine Horseshoe Tire Co., | 
Racine, Wis., respectively. 

The record does not show that these | 
samples were ever ordered, or were ever | 
received, or were ever paid for by the} 
consignees. 


and beach cloth materials. 

Straits Settlements—38167, 
powder, for baking rubber. 

Wales—38232, gold, straight rolled, 
ape nickel; 38232, watch and clock mate- 
rials. 

West Africa—38160, steel cases and 
trunks, watertight; 38160, trunks, steel, 
water and airtight. 

Yugoslavia—38249, knives, spiral, for 
fleshing hides and skins, in sets of 16 
each, 200 sets. 


press, 


Agents. 
Argentina—38163, leather, imitation; 





The evidence certainly does| putting “the commodity so marked on 
not show that any one of these samples | the market.” 
was received prior to December 15, 1927, That the mere sending out of unso- 
the date accorded to the applicant by |licited samples of a commodity with the 
stipulation for adoption and use of its;mark affixed does not constitute trade 
mark. 
In view of the above facts, as I view,;law as it has been interpreted by the 
the case, the vital and controlling ques- | authorities. For example, in Phillips v. 
tion presented for decision is whether | Hudnut & Mack (273 O. G. 629; 49 App. 
the mere shipment of the samples marked! D. C. 247; 263 Fed. Rep. 643; 1920 C. 
“Resistox” by the opposer on December | D. 164), it was held by the Court of Ap- 
12, 1927, in the absence of solicited or- | peals of the District of Columbia that the 
ders by the consignees, constituted a|making of some sample boxes of toilet 
trade mark use of said mark. |powder, placing upon them the 
A trade mark is necessarily a mark mark involyed and forwarding them 
used in trade. In the case In re Gregg|from New York through the house 
& Son, Inc. (373 O. G. 759), the Court for which the interferant was 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
quoted with approval the following from 
Sec. 214 of Nims on Unfair Competition 
and Trade Marks (2d ed.): 


Sending of Unsolicited 
Samples Construed 
“The trader must do three things in 


of that character, one in Texas, one in 
Philadelphia, and one in New Orleans, 
the consignees paying 5 cents for each 
box, the usual sale, price for such an ar- 
ticle being about 50 cents, was not a bona 
fide business transaction; that the trade 
mark recognized by the common law is 
; n generally the outgrowth of a consider- 
order to acquire a good title to a tech-| able period of use rather than a sudden 
|nical trade mark: First, he must adopt a/ invention; that the excusive right to it 
trade mark open to appropriation; sec-| grows out of its use and not its mere 
ond, he must apply it or attach it phys-/| adoption. 

lically to a vendable commodity; and, | 
|third, he must actually put the commod- 
lity so marked on the market. Schneider | poser of its trade mark was February 14, 
lv. Williams, 44 N. J. Ed. 391.” 1928, which was long after the date ac- 
| That the opposer met the first and sec- |corded to the applicant and a month 
|ond of the above requirements prior to! and one-half after the applicant filed its 
December 15, 1927, has been established | application for registration. 

with reasonable certainty. Whether he| 
had met the third requirement, as above |ferences sustaining the opposition and ad- 
{indicated, depends upon. whether the| judging that the applicant is not entitled 


the several States of the United States sending out of the three unsolicited sam-| to the registration for which it has made | 


application, is reversed. 


|ples with the word “Resistox” marked | 
} April 29, 1929, 


thereon constituted the act of actually 


hinery; | 


ton piece goods, cheap; 38154, cutlery | 


| 


suits; 38173, suits, summer weight, men’s 


|/mark use of the mark appears to be the! 


then working to three dealers in goods , 


| From the evidence it appears that the 
| first trade mark use made by the op- | 


The decision of the examiner of inter- | 


and leathers; 38158, calf, goat and kid 
upper leathers; 38187, cotton ginghams, 
calicos, waist coatings, percales, muslins, 
bleached and unbleached fabrics, etc. 

Greece—38179, fans, electric; 38179, 
| hardware, builders’; 38179, insecticides, 
‘household; 28179, kitchen and household 
utensils; 38207, linings, shoe; 38179, lino- 
leum and oilcloth; 38179, paints; 38179, 
phonographs, records and accessories; 
38179, radio sets; 38207, shoe upper 
leathers, and sole leather; 38179, threads, 
especially sewing, needlework, and for 
| hosiery; 38179, tools; 38179, typewriters. 
| Germany—38223, advertising novel- 
| ties; 38251, boots and choes; 38119, 
breakfast cereals; 38178, canned meats, 
ifish and vegetables; 38166, cardboard 
|manufacturi.g machinery; 38152, foun- 
tain pens; 38131, lacquers, oil and nitro- 
cellulose; 380205, metal store fronts; 
38223, novelties and notions; 38151, roof- 
‘ing materials of all kinds, especially 
| bitumen; 38132, rosin and turpentine; 
38211, shoes, rubber; 38144, tires, auto- 
|mobiles and motorcycle; 38152, toys, 
carnval; 38182, wax, candelilla. 

India—38218, balloons, rubber; 38133, 
|hardware, builders’, hand tools and 
plumbing supplies; 38133, medicines, pre- 
|pared; 38222, pianos, organs, and other 
musical instruments; 38218, toys, me- 
| chanical. 
| Traq—38215, hosiery, cotton, rayon, 
silk, and mixed cotton and rayon, for 
men, women, and children. 

Italy—38161, shoe leathers. 
| Mexico—38120, eggs; 38162, leather, 
‘imitation; 38162, shoe upper leathers; 
|38120, spices (cinnamon); 38120, tal- 
‘low; 38162, upholstery leather. 

Netherlands—38122, grain and seeds, 
‘especially wheat, rye, oats, corn, linseed, 
barley, and buckwheat; 38155, handles, 
, hickory, white, for hammers and picks; 
38121, juice, grape, concentrated; 38155, 
tools (automatic screwdrivers, ratchet 
drills, and hand planes). 

Philippine Islands—38196, advertising 
novelties and calendars; 38196, asphalt 
' products, and axle grease; 38196, brushes, 
tooth; 38196, canned sardines, salmon, 
and tuna fish; 38196, confectionery (bis- 
cuts, crackers, cakes, glazed fruit, candy 
bars, and chocolates in fancy boxes); 
38196, fertilizers; 38196, flour; 38196, 
glass bottles, jars, cheap tableware and 
sheet glass; 38196, gold foil; 38196, in- 
secticides and fungicides; 38196, machine 
for cutting, folding, and filling paper 
packages with dye powder; 38171, news- 
|print paper, glazed and unglazed, sul- 
phate bond, and Manila paper, and white 
and Manila envelopes; 38196, paints, var- 
|nishes, lacquers, enamels, and _ calso- 
/mines; 38171, printing presses, flat bed, 
automatic, type, paper cutters and other 
machinery; 38196, silk, spool; 88196, 
/Soap, cheap; 38195, tale in bulk; 38196, 


| 


| 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 
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Avrnorizen Statements ONLY 
PusLisHED WrirHouT CoMMENT 


Are Presexten Herrin, Berne 
By THe UNiTep States DaliLy 


Bills and Resolutions 


Introduced 


Following is a list of public bills and resolutions introduced in the Houses of 
Congress and classified similarly to the “Code of Laws of the United 


States in force December 6, 1926.” 


member introducing it, the title and the committee to which it was 
referred are given. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, | 


and Veterans’ Relief 
S. 958. Mr. Robinson, Ind. Granting in- 


crease of pensions under the general law! 
to soldiers and sailors of the Regular | 


Army and Navy and their dependents, 
“se Gisability incurred in service 1n iine of 
auty, and authorizing that the records 


Calendar 


Seales 
Congress 


Following is a list of publie bills and 
resolutions on the calendars of 
Houses of Congress. 
rected to date, will be printed weekly :in 
the Monday issue. Changes in the status 
of bills will be printed daily. 


‘Title 2—The Congress 


S. J. Res. 3. 
to the Constitution of the United States fix- 


ing the commencement of the terms of | 
President and Vice President and members | 


of Congress and fixing the time of assem- 
bling of Congress. 
ate April 22. 


Title 7—Agriculture 

S. 1. To establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing, and in the 
control and disposition of the surplus of 
agricultural commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. Reported to Senate 
April 23. 

H. R. 1. To establish a Federal farm 
board and authorize a revolving fund of 
$500,000,000 for loans. Passed House April 
25, 1929. 

H. R. 7. Amending United States ware- 
house act regarding licensing, etc. Re- 
ported to House May 1. 

H. J. Res. 56. To provide funds for the 
eradication of the Mediterranean fruit fly. 
Passed House April 26, 1929. Passed Sen- 
ate April 29. Approved May 3. 

S. 108. To suppress unfair and fraudulent 
practices in the marketing of perishable 
agricultural commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. Reported to Senate 
May 3. 

H. R. 2152, To promote organization by 
expanding in the foreign field service now 
rendered by Department of Agriculture in 
requiring and diffusing agricultural in- 
formation. Reported to House May 1. 


Title 13—Census 

S. 312. To provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and to pro- 
vide for apportionment of Representatives 
in Congress. Reported to Senate April 23. 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 


H, R. 6, Amending definition of oleomar-, 


garine. Reported to House May 1. 
H. R. 730. Amending act of 1906 regard- 


ing manufacture, sale or transportation of | 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous: 
Re- | 


foods, drugs, medicines and liquors. 
ported to House May 1. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 


S, 60. To amend subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 26 of the trading with the enemy act, 
so as to authorize the allocation of the 
unallocated interest fund in . accordance 
with the records of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. Reported to Senate April 29. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 
H. J. Res, 59. Making available $2,000,000 
of formerly appropriated relief funds, to 


Variety of American Goods | 


Sought by Markets Abroad 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


tiles, ceramic, white, for bathroom; 


38196, toilet preparations; 38196, tur- | 


pentine; 38196, wall board. 

Poland—38191, agricultural  equip- 
ment; 38191, stools, hand, agricultural 
and artisan. 

Portugal—38185, cotton, lint. 

Rumania—38128, rosin for paper mills 
and soap factories. 

Scotland—38225, cards, playing; 38225, 
fountain pens. 

South Africa—38140, automobile ac- 
cessories, especially door handles and fit- 
tings; 38231, automobile trucks and ac- 


|} Passed House April 29, 1929. 


| 


the two | a oe : 
This calendar re | tive branch incident to the first session of 


Proposing an amendment | 


Reported to the Sen- | 


‘Title 40— Public Buildings, 


in Congress 


The number of the measure, the 


of the War and Navy Departments be 


accepted as to incurrence of a disability | 
in service in line of duty; Pensions, 


Title 49—Transportation 

S. 962. Mr. Tydings. To anfend and re- 
enact subdivision (a) of section 209 of 
the transportation act, 1920; Interstate 
Commerce. 


apply to cyclone sufferers in the agricul- | 
tural sections of Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama. 
Passed Sen- | 





ate amended May 3, 1929. 

H. J. Res. 61... Amending a previous Con- | 
gressional appropriation for organizing the 
Naval Reserve, 1930, with respect to naval | 
aircraft pilots. Passed by House May 1. 

H. R. 1412. Making appropriations for | 
mileage and oth expenses of the legisla- | 


the Seventy-first Congress. Passed House | 
April 20, 1929. Passed Senate April 23, | 
1929, amended. House agreed to Senate 
amendment April 24. Approved by Presi- | 
dent April 26. j 

H. R. 2158. Appropriating $7,500 for de- | 
fraying the expenses of the U. &. Marine | 
Band at the 39th annual reunion of the} 
Confederate Veterans at Charlotte, N. C.,, | 
June 4-7, 1929. Passed House May 1. 
Passed Senate May 2. 


Property, and Works 


S. 179. Authorizing the sale of marine | 
bilogical station at Key West. Passed Sen- | 
{ate April 22, 1929. Passed House April 25, 
11929, ' 


Title 43—Public Lands 


| S. 669. To alter and amend an act en-| 
| titled “An act granting lands to aid in the | 
{construction of.a railroad and telegraph 
{line from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, | 
jon the Pacific coast, by the northern} 
route,” approved July 2, 1864, and to alter | 
and amend a joint resolution § entitled 
;“Joint resolution authorizing the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company to issue its bonds 
|for the construction of its roads and to 
|secure the same by mortgage,” approved 
May 31, 1870; to declare forfeited to the 
United States certain claimed rights as- 
j serted by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
| Company, or the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company; to. direct the institution and 
| prosecution of proceedings looking to the 
|adjustment ‘of the grant. Reported to | 
; Senate April 29. 

H. R. 2151. (S. 669.) For adjustment of | 
;land grants to Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company. Reported to Senate and House 
| April 29, 








Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office | 


The Comptroller General of the 
\* United States, as head of the Gen- 
| eral Accounting Office, must approve 
| of all cxpenditures by Government 
| agencies before such expenditures 
| finally become closed transactions. 
| Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
| sary, therefore, in many instances. 
| The latest decisions with respect to 
| expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


' 

! 

A-26824. Appropriations—Department 
| fhe Interior—National parks—Donations 
real estate. The cost of an abstract of 
title, being part of the purchase price of | 
land, may be charged to the appropriation 
|for the fiscal year 1929, act of March 7, 
1928, 45 Stat. 237, providing for the pur- 
chase of lands within national parks “when 
matched by equal amounts by donation 
from other sources for the same purpose,” 
where land within the park is donated for 
; national park purposes under the act of 
June 5, 1920, 41 Stat. 917, and the value of 
|}such donated land exceeds or matches the 
cost of such abstract of title. 

A-17664. (S) Disbursing officers — Ad-| 

; vances of public money. 
Bonded disbursing officers may not make 
|} advances of public money to unbonded offi- 
|cers or employes of the United States for 
ithe payment of obligations to be incurred 
except in such instances as may be specific- 
; ally authorized by law. 

A-26020. (S) Contracts—Commencement 
—Delays. Where a contract for public 
work is to begin on a certain date and the 
Government is delayed in making available 
on that date the work, the matter is not 


of | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for the 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


that the 


1913-1921. 


System of Roads and Trails Is Developed 
In Alaska to Open Interior Areas to Traffic 


Topic 41—Public Roads. 


Twenty-eighth Article—The Alaska Road Commission 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Publie Roads. 


By Major E. L. Daley, 


Army Corps of Engineers. 


HE Alaska Road Commission was created by an 
act of Congress in 1905, for the purpose of 
construction and maintenance of wagon roads, 
bridges and trails in the Territory of Alaska. 

Last year the Alsaka Road Commission concluded its 

24 years of service... The work accomplished consists 

of the construction and maintenance of 1,623 miles of 

wagon road, most of which is suitable for ‘automo- 
biles, 1,375 miles of winter sled road, 7,044 miles of 
trail and 712 miles of flagged trail. 


This work has been done at a total cost of about 
$13,000,000, of which a little over $7,000,000 was for 
new construction and about $6,000,000 for maintenance. 
About $8,700,000 of the funds expended were derived 
from War Department appropriation acts. The bal- 
ance, about $4,600,000 or 35 per cent of the total ex- 
penditures, was obtained from Alaskan sources. 


* * * 


HE work accomplished by the Commission naturally 
divides itself into three periods or phases. The 
first was that covered by the period of time extending 
from 1905 to 1917. This was essentially a period of 
pioneering. While this period covered nearly all the 
stampedes into the Territory, settlements. and traffic 
lines of communication were very unsettled. 


With small but increasing appropriations, the pioneer 
development of the Territory was followed with great 
intelligence through this period. By 1913 a compre- 
hensive program of operations was drawn up calling 
for the expenditure of $7,500,000 during the succeeding 
10 years. During the last two years of this period, 
Congress appropriated $500,000 each year for the work. 


The largest project of the Commission, the Rich- 
ardson Highway from Valdez to Chitina to Fairbanks, 
was located and improved over the major portion of the 
distance so as to provide for wagon traffic. By 1907 
it was passable throughout for dog-teams; by 1910 for 
a light horse-drawn wagon; and in 1913 the first light 
automobile made the through trip from the interior to 
the coast. This period laid the foundation for all 
future work and terminated with the opening of the 
so-called War Period, 1917-1920. 

* * * 


(THIS second period was one of general stand-still for 


the work of the Road Commission, as well as indus- 


trila development within the Territory. Appropria- 
tions were small, expert personnel was not available 
for supervision, prices were high and labor scarce. 


The work was applied to a few projects only and 
much of the mileage established in the previous period 
went into disrepair or almost entirely passed out of 
existence. During the last two years of this period 
appropriations were reduced to $100,000 per year. This 
period closed with the reorganization of the Commis- 
sion in 1920. 


The third period, 1920 to date, has been character- 
ized by increased appropriations, broader legislation, 
procurement of mechanical equipment, reopening of old 
trails and roads, heavier construction to withstand 
motor traffic, and adjustment of lines of communica- 


tion to the vast change brought about in Alaska by 
the approaching completion of the Alaska Railroad from 


Seward, which reached Fairbanks in 19238. Federal 
appropriations have varied during this period from a 
minimum of 950,000 to a maximum of $1,000,000 per 
year. as 
THE pioneer period of the Alaska Road Commission 
is largely over. All existing mileage has been 
opened and improved, so far as funds have permitted. 
The present network of roads serves as an infallible 
guide for the future development of overland routes 
through the Territory. This development only calls 
for additional funds for construction. 


Road construction in Alaska is a rather slow and 
expensive process. After the road has been located, 
timber cut and removed, stumps grubbed out, moss 
and vegetation removed, drainage ditches dug and 
grading completed, it requires a period of three or 
four years for the subsoil to thaw, the ground water 
level to be lowered to its new level and the subsoil to 
reach a state of equilibrium. Meantime the road is 
unsuitable for heavy loads and maintenance charges 
are high. 


In many places it is impossible at any reasonable 
expense to grade and drain the roadway and corduroy 
must be resorted to. Fortunately the scrub timber 
generally available makes. good corduroy. Available 
native timber has heretofore been of insufficient 
strength and not very durable, hence fir has been im- 
ported for all important bridges. Improvements in 
methods of timber production have recently been at- 
tempted which if successful will make possible some 
use of Alaska hemlock for structural purposes. 

* * * 


RAVEL for road surfacing is generally available 

within a reasonable hauling distance. Gravelling is 
necessary for practically all roads which are used by 
automobiles. Concrete or other forms of hard. sur- 
faced roads are nowhere warranted in the present stage 
of development of the Territory. Metal culverts are 
being introduced to replace the culverts of native 
timber heretofore used. The latter rot very rapidly 
and the frequent replacement required makes them 
quite expensive. : 


Sled roads are located on low ground, often swampy, 
and follow streams or lakes whenever this fs advan- 
tageous. Clearing of timber, removal of stumps and 
niggerheads, construction of bridges across deep gullies 
and grading down of steep approaches are the general 
requirements in the construction of a sled road. Win- 
ter trails for dog teams are constructed on the same 
principles but require less in the way of bridges or 
grading of approaches. 


Summer trails follow the driest—or the least wet— 
ground available. If grades are not excessive they 
are susceptible of later development into wagon roads. 
It is the general policy on any route or within a cer- 
tain district, to make gradual improvements through- 
out rather than to make extensive improvements on 
one route or portion of a route which cannot be ad- 
vantageously used until the remainder or the connect- 
ing routes are so improved. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of May 7, Frank B. Curran, highway 
specialist, Automotive Division, Bureau of 
Forcign and Domestic Commerce, will discuss 
“World Highways.” 
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Marine Corps Orders 


B.C. 


1 detached Headquarters Marine Corps, | 
to Headquarters, 
Pacific, San Francisco, | 


De-! 


cessories; 38248, 38175, bathing suits; 
38231, bicycle parts; 38143, bolts, king 
and shackle; 38124, canned foods; 38181, 
carpets, rugs, felt base floor coverings, 
and old baize; 38134, cocoa beans, mase, 
paste, or slab; 38198, concrete mixers, 
power operated; 38123, confectionery; 
38134, containers, parchment; 38143, corn 
planter, single row, with side hole seed 
plates; 38176, cotton crepes and voiles; 
38181, cotton denims, prints, ducks and 
wigams; 38175, 38183, cotton piece goods; 
38184, cotton prints, denims, drills, dun- 
garees, striped shirtings, plain and fancy 
foiles, etc.; 38182, cotton voiles, printed; 
38175, cutlery; 38220, dental supplies 
and equipment, such as cements, amal- 
gams, burr, nerve needles, artificial 
teeth, rubber, gutta percha and dishes; 
38208, dowel stock for furuiture manu- 
factures, and plywoods; 38198, drills,'of this reserve, and should that fund 
hand, electric; 38124, grocery specialties; | be inadequate, the remainder of the 
38186, hardware builders; 38198, horse-|loss would be covered by the board as 
shoes; 38243, hosiery, cotton and silk;|a loan from the revolving fund and 
cheap, for men and women; 38244, 38180, | would be repaid into the revolving fund 
hosiery, silk, rayon, and wool and silk|by the corporation from future profits 
mixed, men’s; 38181, leather, imitation; | of its surplus-control operations, 
38220, optical lenses; 38182, rayon dress It is also provided that the merchan- 
fabrics; 88175, rayon and silk goods; dising reserve fund of the corporation 
38168; refrigeration plant, nonelectrical; | shall not be impaired by any loss that 
38134, rosin, turpentine, and linseed oil;| might result from handling an_ excep- 
38142, shellers. corn, hand and small|tional surplus in any year. The cor- 
power types; 38134, sirup, golden; 38134, | poration would be free to continue year 
soda, eaustic, and soda ash; 38134. spices | after year as a central merchandising 
(ginger); 38184. suitings, cheap, for na-| agent for its members, even if the cor- 
tive trade: 38157, tools. hand, mechanics’ | poration should suffer a loss in its sur- 
and gardners’; 388186, tools (picks. | plus-control_ operations. If this unique} 
shovels, spades, hoes. hammers and| provision were not included—that is, if 
chisels): 38169, well-drilling equipment,,loans from the revolving fund for the 
water: 38190, windmills, pumps, and ac-| handling of exceptional surpluses were 
cessories. | secured not only by the commodity it- 
Venezuela—38153, cement, best grade; self but also by any and all assets and 
$8209, red wood lumber, in ship loads. | reserves of the corporation—it is readily 


so much one of liquidated damages as that 
of fixing a new commencement date with 
the consent of the contractor, 





Inclusion of Vegetables 
| In Debenture Plan Debated 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
sociations to buy stock in the corporation 
and should in turn encourage individual 
farmers to become members. 

The board will be authorized to ad- 
vance loans from the revolving fund to 
the corporation to buy and handle these 
surpluses. The commodity itself and the 
surplus-control reserve fund would be 
pledged as security. Should there be a 
loss in any year it would be paid out 





Payment of Cost of Contest 
To W. S. Vare Proposed 


The Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections ordered a favorable report 
to the Senate May 4 on a resolution au- 
thorizing payment to William S. Vare of | 
$15,907.38. v4 

This fund goes to Mr. Vare in | 
bursement of the cost of impounding 
ballot boxes and collecting ballots in the| 
election for the United States Senate in 
Pennsylvania, which was contested by 
William B. Wilson. Mr. Vare had been 
previously paid $3,900, 

The proposed payment, which will com- 
plete reimbursements to Mr. Vare on | 
the item of collecting ballots in the con- 
tested election, will be charged against a) 
balance remaining in the contingent fund 


conceivable, Mr. President, that the loss 
in any year on account of surplus con- 
trol might wreck the corporation as a 
central merchandising agent for its 
members. 

Therefore, this separation of reserves 
and the absolute safeguard of the re- 
serve for one function against any loss 
that might be incurred in the exercise 
of the other function are more distinc- 
tive and more clear-cut safeguards to 
the cooperative associations and to their 
central merchandising agencies than any- 
thing proposed in any other measure 
that ‘thas come to my attention. 

I think the stabilization corporation 
would be able to curb speculation in farm 
products and to set up a higher stand- 
ard of competition. With a strong cor- 
poration operating in the interest of the 
producers, the speculator would not dare 
to undertake by heavy speculative short 
selling te depress prices when the 





Maj. John B. Sebree, upon the reporting 
of his relief detached Recruiting District of 
Kansas City, Mo., to M. B., Quantico, Va. 

First Lieut. John C. McQueen, detached 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to Recruiting 
District of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 

Second Lieut. John R. Lanigan, detached 
N. A. S., Pensacola, Fla., to M. B., N. A. 8., 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Col. Presley M. Rixey, upon the report- 
ing of his relief detached First Brigade, 
Haiti, to duty on the Staff of the Naval 
War College, Newport, R. I. 

Capt. Roger W. Peard, upon the report- 
ing of his relief detached Nicaraguan Na- 
tional Guard Detachment and Guardia Na- 
cional de Nicaragua to M. B., N. Yd., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., via first available Government 
conveyance, 

Second Lieut. Milo R. Carroll, detached 
M. B., Quantico, Va., to M. B., N. S., Guam, 
via the U. S. S. Chaumont, scheduled to sail 
from San Francisco, Calif., on or about 
June 10. 

Capt. Maurice G, Holmes, detached Sec- 
ond Brigade, Nicaragua, to Nicaraguan Na- 
tional Guard Detachment and Guardi Na- 
cional de Nicaragua. 

The following named 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to Department 
of the Pacific: Maj. John A. Gray, Capt. 
William W. Aiken, Capt. Joseph M. Swin- 


nerton, First Lieut. Brady L, Vogt, First; 
Lieut. Monroe S. Swanson, First Lieut. Er-: 


nest E. Linsert, Second Lieut. Arthur G, 
Bliesener. 

The following named officers ®etached 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to stations in- 
dicated: Lieut. Col. Benjamin 8. Berry, 
Maj. Harry Schmidt, Capt. Frank D. Strong, 
Capt. Norman M, Shaw, Capt. Bernard 
Dubel, Capt. Erwin Mehlinger, First Lieut. 
Frederick D. Harbaugh, First Lieut, Bev- 
erly S. Roberts, First Lieut. George A. 
Plambeck, First Lieut. Elmer E. Hall, Mar. 
Gnr, Llewelyn Jenkins, Chf. Mar. Gnr, Wil- 
liam A, Buckley, M. B., Quantico, Va.; First 
Lieut, Charles W. Pohl, M. B., N. Yd, 
Charleston, S. C.; Second Lieut. Hawley C. 
Waterman, M. B., N. A., Annapolis, Md. 

Col, William B. Lemly, A. Q. M., retired 
as of May 16, 1929. ‘ 

Lieut. Col. Richard B. Creecy, on June 


of the amount collected will be made to 
the transporting company after the trans- 
portation has been effected, 

A-26789. Courts~-Special Masters. Where 
the subject matter of the suit between the 
United States and the State of Utah in the 
Supreme Court of the United States is re- 
ferred to a Special Master the Govern- 
ment’s share of the compensation of the 
master and expenses of the proceedings is 
payable under the appropriation “Miscel- 
laneous Erpenses, Supreme Court of the 
United States,” if and when directed by the 
Chief Justice. 

A-26952, Transportation—Omaha, Nebr., 


Lieut. Col. Frederick A. Barker, upon 
completion of the course detached Naval 
War College, Newport, R. I, to M. B., N. 
Yd., New York, N. Y. 

Capt. William T. Clement, assigned to 
duty at,M. C, B., N. O. B., San Diego, Calif. 

Capt. John Waller, detached Fourth Regi- 
ment, China, to Department of the Pacific 
via first available Government conveyance. 

First Lieut. John D. Muncie, detached 
M. B., N, A, S., Lakehurst, N. J., to M. B. 
Quantico, Va. 

First Lieut. Monitor Watchman, assigned 
one at M. C. B., N. O. B., San Dieg 
Calif. 

Second Lieut. Kenneth B. Chappell, de- 


s., 
s 


s. 


N. Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, via the U. 
s. Kittery scheduled to sail from Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va., on or about May 15. 


assigned to duty at M. C, B., N. O. B., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Capt. Arthur H. Turner, on June 15 de- 
tached Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to N. ¥d., New York, N. Y. 

First Lieut. Henning F. Adickes, resigna- 
tion accepted to take effect May 5. 

First Lieut, John E. Curry, detached M. 
B., N. Yd., Charleston, 8. C., to M. D., U. 


18. 8. P , via the U. 8. 8, Sirius s - 
eMisaca: dainthed | rocyon, vi el S. Sirius sched 


uled to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on 
or about June 1, 

Second Lieut, Walter J. Stuart, detached 
M. B., N. S., Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, to 
M. B., Washington, C,, via the return 
trip of the U. §. S. ittery scheduled to 
sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or about 
June 12. 

Col. John C, Beaumont, on May 21 de- 
tached Staff of the Commander-in-Chief, 





U, S. Fleet, U. S. 8S. Texas, to Headquarters! Md 


Marine Corps, Washington, D, C. 

Maj. Edward W. Sturdevant, upon com- 
pletion of the course detached the Com- 
mand and General Staff School, Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kansas, to M. B., Quantico, Va. 

Capt. Herbert Hardy, upon completion of 
the course detached the Motor Transport 
School, Camp Holabird, Md., to M. B., Quan- 
tico, Va. 

Capt. William G. Hawthorne, upon com- 
pletion of the course detached the Army 
Signal School, Fort Monmouth, N. J., to 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 

Capt. Francis P. Muleahy, upon comple- 
tion of the course detached the Command 
and General Staff School, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, to A. S., E. C. E. F., M. B., 
Quantico, Va. 

First Lieut. Lawrence T, Burke and First 
Lieut. William M, Mitchell, upon comple- 
tion of the course detached the Army Sig- 
nal School, Fort Monmouth, N. J., to Head- 


quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D, C. 


First Lieut, George Esau, assigned to 


duty at M. C. B., N. 


Second Lieut, William D. Saunders, de- 


tached N, A. S., Pensacola, Fla., to M. C. B.; 


N. O. 
Chf. 


B., San Diego, Calif. 


Qm. Clk. Beane Eagan, detached 


O. B., San Diego, Calif. 


| 
| 


| 


’* Field, Dayton, Ohio: 


° 
"| Caldwell. 


Army Orders 


First Lieut. Edwin Y. Argo, F. A., from 
West Point, N. Y., to the Italian Cavalry 
School, Pinerolo, Italy. 

First Lieut. Jackson Kenelm Fairchild, 
Signal Corps Res., to duty at Presidio of 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Each of the following officers from duty 
as a student in the Air Corps Kngineer- 
ing School, to regular duty at Wright 
First Lieuts, Harold 
Clements McMullen, Second 
W. Bowman, Charles H., 


H. 
Lieuts. 


Carr, 
John 


First Lieut. George P. Tourtellot, Air 


tached M. B., Washington, D, C., to M. B.,| Corps, to regular duty at Wright Field, 


Dayton, Ohio. 
Mstr. Sgt. Harry Stanley, Q. M. C., will 
be placed upon the retired list at Fort 


Second Lieut. Francis J. 8. Cunningham,! George G. Meade, Md. 


First Lieut. Joseph L. Hardin, F. A., 
orders of January 24 revoked, from Fort 
Sill, Okla., to Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

First Lieut. Wilbur E. Shallene, F. A., 
from duty in the Field Artillery School, 
to regular duty at Fort Sill, Okla., orders 
of March 22 revoked. 

Capt. Henry Heckwald, Q. M. C., in addi- 
tion to his other duties, will assume the 
duties of constructing quartermaster at 
the United States Disciplinary Barracks, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans, 

Hach of the following officers of the Air 


‘Corps, from duty as students in the Har- 


| 


\ 
' 


to New York, N. Y.—War Department. Two: Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to M. B., N. Yd.,| 


carloads flour for export. 


of the Senate for the fiscal year 1928./ farmer is putting his crop on the market. | grant deduction. See decision. 


| Hospital, League Island, Pa., for treatment. 


\ 


vard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Cambridge, Mass., to Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio: Capt. John Y. York, 
jr., First Lieut. Henry G. Woodward, 
First Lieut. Homer Bende Millard, Inf. 
Res., to duty at Fort George G. Meade, 


Maj. Meill BE, Bailey, Q. M. C., orders of 
March 25 amended, 


First Lieut. Henry L. Ingham, F, A., from 


Honolulu, Hawaii, to Fort Robinson, Nebr. 

Second Lieut. William B. Hawthorne, 
Coast Art., orders of April 12 amended. 

First Lieut. George W. Bailey, jr., Cav., 
orders of February 14, amended. 

Each of the following officers of the 
Medical Dept., from the station indicated 
after his name, to Manila, P. I.: Capts. 
Joseph A. Mendelson, Baltimore, M4d., 
Clyde W. Scogin, Brooklyn, N, Y., Frank 
H. Woodruff, Fort Hoyle, Md. 

Col, Perry L. Boyer, Med. Corps, from 
Manila, P. I., to Vancouver Barracks, 
Washington. 

Maj. Starr A. Moulton, 
P, 1, to Fitzsimons 
Denver, Colo, 

Capt. Fred 


Manila, 
Hospital, 


P. 


from 
General 


O. Stone, from Manila, 
to Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Maj. Norman Mel, Scott, Med, Corps, 
from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Honolulu, 
Iawail. 

Cal, Philip W. Huntington, Med. Corps, 
from Plattsburg Barracks, N, Y., to Manila, 
>, I. 

Maj. James F, Goupal, Med. Corps, from 
Wash., D. C., to Manila, P, I. 

Maj. Isaac O. Gladish, Med. Corps, from 


as 


Rates and land-| Philadelphia, Pa.. for duty, and to Naval| Fort Bliss, Tex., to Panama. 


Maj. Jay D. Monges, Med. Corps, from 
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Morrison, John Arch. The kingdom of self- 
hood. 180 p. Anderson, Ind. The au- 
thor, 1928. 29-8128 

| Mowat, Robert Balmain. A history of Eu- 

ropean diplomacy, 1451-1789. 311 p. N. ¥., 

} Longmans, Green & Co., 1928, 

| 29-8126 

Paul Harry Gilbert. English essentials for 
the high school by ... and William D. 
Miller . . . 507 p. illus, Chicago, Lyons 
and Carnahan, 1929. 29-8164 

| Randall, John Herman. Our changing civ- 

| ilization; how science and the machine 
are reconstructing modern life. 362. p. 
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Richardson, Leslie. Things seen in Prov- 
ence; a description in the land of trou- 
badours & Romance from Valence in the 
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| Wheeler-Bennett, John Wheeler. Informa- 
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Philip ,H. Kerr, issued under the aus- 
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national affairs. (Information series, no. 
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Winters, Thomas Howard. Active citizen- 
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Haven, Yale university press, 1928, 
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Buck, Jacob R. A convert-pastor explains, 
by with a foreword by Rev, Ed- 
win O'Hara, 2d ed., rev. Milwaukee, 192 
p. N. Y., The Bruce publishing co., 1929. 
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Lieut, Arnold J. Isbell, detached Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C., about June 1; to 
VT Sqd. 1B, Aircraft Sqds., Battle Fleet. 

Lieut. Samuel B, Deal (S. C.), detached 
Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, IIll., 
about June 20; to U. S. S. Omaha. 

Lieut. Harry A. Miller (S. C.), detached 
Navy Yard, Boston, about April 29, to U. 
S. S. Salinas. 

Lieut. Max Welborn, detached from all 
duty about May 3; to resignation accepted 
to take effect July 3 

Lieut. (j. g.) Douglas T. Day, Jr., orders 
April 17 modified; to VS Sqd. 5S, Aircraft 
Sqds., Scouting Fleet, about April 27. 

Lieut, (j. g.) Paul B. Koonce, detached 
7 U. S. S. Omaha about May 18; to Naval 
Academy. 

Lieut. Comdr. Howard N. Hartley (S. C.), 
detached Naval Supply Depot, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., about May 1; to Submarine Base, 
Coco Solo, C. Z. 

Comdr. Allan T. Chantry (C, C.), de- 
tached aide on staff, Commander in Chief, 
Battle Fleet, about May 21; to Bureau C. 
and R. 

Ch. Pay Clk, Theodore J. Vincent, de- 
tached Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C., 
about June 1; to c. f. o. U. S. S. Salt Lake 
City, 

Ch. Pay Clk. Norris D. Whitehill, orders 
April 23 modified; to duty with officer: in 
charge of seamen’s accounts, Navy Yard, 
Washingten, D. C 





the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to Manila, P. 1. 

Maj. John R. Hall, 
Washington University, 
to Panama. 

Each of the following officers of the 
Medical Dept., from the station indicated 
jafter his name, to Panama: Capt. Samuel 
|G. Kielsmeyer, Fort Bragg, N. C.; First 
Lieut. Stuart G. Smith, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

Each of the following officers of the 
Medical Dept., from China, to the station 
indicated after his name: Maj. Henry H. 
B. Hufford, Letterman General Hospital, 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif: Capts, 
Ralph FE. Curti, Fort Snelling, Minn.; 
Walter D. Love, Scott Field, Ill.; Herbert 
K. Moore, Fort D, A. Russell, Wyo. 

Capt. George W. Reyer, Med. Corps., from 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, Colo., 
to Manila, P. I. 

Capt. Fletcher KE. Ammons, Med. Corps, 
from New York City, N. Y., to Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 
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P 1 | Philippine Islands for the year 1930. 
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of that voting and trust agreement? A. | 
I would be very happy to do so. 

Q. I think it ought to be in the record. | |} 
Will you look at this sheet I am showing | 
vou. I am showing you page 14. I want | 
to see if we have a correct list of the | 
directorate of the International Paper | 
& Power Company? ' ‘ 

A. Yes, that is a correct list, sir, of |] 
the directors of the International Paper | 
Company, but not of the paper and 

wer company. 
# wheel aves a list of the directors 
of the International Paper & Power 

mpany ? 
Pa Baylies, Close, Comerford, 
Graustein, Macomber, Simonds, Stock- | |} 
ton, Wiggins and Wing. That is com- |}; 
plete. : i) 
Q. The Comerford that you have just |]} 
named and who appears on the direc- || 
torate of the paper company is a man | 
whose official position in the New Eng- 
land Power Association you described | 
this morning? A. Yes, he is the presi- | 
dent and active executive of the New) 
England Power Association. May I in-| 
terpolate? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I do not run the New England 
Power Association personally, though of 
course I assist in deciding on various 
major questions. Mr. Comerford is in| 
real charge of the New England Power 
Association, has executive charge, 
that is. | 

Q. Have any efforts been made on} 
your behalf or with your approval or 
with your cooperation to acquire the cor- ||} 
porations which publish the Boston ||| 





: j ‘hearings for week ending May 11. “Turni 
i : : . roducts is being adopted by farmers, . ing now to the nature of re- 
peals, | of Kansas City Terminal Railway fixed ss ; - ied. Page 5, Col. 6 | search progress as revealed by th - 
Page 4! Mf anag ement by Interstate Commerce Commission at| 2°cording to Department of Agricul-| _ . ||| plies to the questionnaire, major em- 
; * $38,323,000. x | Page 1, Col. 7 Service and | phasis seems to be on the improvement 
| Business Conditions Page 7, Col. 2) arbiter of War Claims dismisses | | of product and service. It was possible 
° ° ae eae’ : ._| Interstate Commerce Commission au- ‘ f void ate | to divide the programs submitted into 
Communication ! Survival of war-time policy of gov | rceeee: deine Scilcen to tees claims of Hermann Blau covering pat Personnel | five classes, the arrangement being in 
| ‘ . the order of importance: (1) Improved 
Education | Product or Service, 67 per cent; (2) Re- 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax} | ture. 


Decisions on page 4. 








ents on liquefaction of gas. 

Page 8, Col. 1 
Bureau of Mines issues a handbook | 

i for miners on self-contained, mine-res- | 


| ernmental interference with commerce | ¢5 959.000 of mortgage bonds to retire 

Postal Service |in Europe is hampering industry, says | like amount of maturing obligations of 1 
Resolution offered in Senate asks/ Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Dr.! South Carolina and Georgia Railroad. Students of vocational agriculture in |]| duction of Production Costs, 59 per cent; 
Postmaster General to supply data on’ Julius Klein. a age 7, Cel tl ee eee Waiting geaarekus | Arkansas required to engage in actual ||| (3) Development of New Fields of Ap- 
management and stock investments in| Page 1, Col.5; Morris and Essex Railroad authorized| e . — 9. Col. 7 farm projects. am a = per cent; (4) By-products 
newspapers in which Internationai Pa-; Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary | to issue $15,000,000 construction mort- | ’ . ‘ Page 3, Col. 4 | | Pr 4 vee ores 30 per cent; (5) New 
per and Power Company is interested.! of Commerce, advocates elimination of | gage bonds, to be delivered to Lacka- | New Processes Government books and sans ey if “Atay 4 ie taki specifically men 
! ERCECE, AVC : : : . + ay ; : aan 52 ak age9 Il. 3 Ww, Le in all, ’ . 

Page 1, Col. 6] waste in distribution as most serious! wanna Railroad for partial reimburse Programs of industrial research are | oe ee ae ey Licey a tioned the elfmination and wiliaatian at 


stmas Ge 1 invites publi p i siness. ment for expenditures fo 
es he ; a . i | Congress. | waste. However, from the nature of the 


suggestions for improvement of artistry Page 2, Col. 2| ments. ' : ‘ 3 | : ; go inne 
in Gochithin of peetikge stamps. 7 Continued improvement i business Page 7, Col. 5| turing establishments a Peek COR Page 9 | replies the conclusion is justifiable that 
Page 1, Col. 6! noted in Hungary by Commercial At- Interstate Commerce Commission an- ducted by National Bureau of Economic Foreign Relations | tock 3 ook ae ee ‘on Mined = 
Postmaster General says waste re-|tache at Budapest; discount rate raised. | ounces decisions in uncontested finance Research of the Committee on Recent State D ‘ ot . \ | Jec ine . e E is element in their pro- 
sulting from improperly prepared and) Pate 7; Cal. €| anes ; Economic Changes of the President’s|. ate Department announces changes gram under the heading of by-products 
| . 3 Unemployment Conference. ;in personnel of the Foreign Service and new materials. 
Page 7, Col. _ ’ Page 1, Col. 3| Since April 20. | “The request for information as to 


improve-' found among 59 per cent of manufac- 





addressed mail amounts to $4,000,000 ee - 
annually. | Decisions Affecting } 
Page 2, Col. 5! Business Government Finance 


é Page 2, Col. 5 j}| annual expenditures was not generally 
Power, Heat, Light, Fuel Department of Commerce announces ||| replied to. A number of firms said that 


i 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- | 


Publishing | Effect of tax appeal on waiver of! Resolution offered in Senate asks {list of commerce representatives and || they kept no special accounts to cover 





Postmaster General to supply data on! Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir-| ang abatement of $113.0 Ki | management and stock investments in | United States on leaves of absence. 208 establishments reported annual ex- 
management and stock investments in‘ cuit. (Loewy & Son v. Commissioner.) inuedeutarad aa to re newspapers in which International Pa- Page 2, Col. 4 | penditures _to the total of $11,991,637. 
newspapers in which Initernatiouai Pa- | Page 4, Col. 1) 5 Page 5, Col. 4} per and Power Company is interested. General | Expressed in averages this total is $57,- 


y , is interested cate ae c a “gi . : +s |652 per year f hi - 
per and Power Company is interested. | District Court, District of Kansas, de- | Senate Committee on Privileges and | Page 1, Col.6} Senate Committee on Judiciary ten- || per year for each firm which re 


nee oe ree ed : . ' : : Hy ted its expenditures 
: : ° nies it has jurisdiction to hear suit to! pjections approves proposal to reim-| Continuation of excerpts from tran- | tatively adopts report, 8 to 5, holding Pye : ; 

Continuation of excerpts from tran- collect on note where principal of note | 5urse W. a oe a “4 of $15,907.38 | script of testimony of A. R. Graustein, | Secretary Mellon is not ineligible to “As t —— Are a 

script of testimony of A. R. Graustein,' js below $3,000 required to give juris-| sxpended in Senate election contest for | President of International Paper and | hold office by reason of stock owner- | a Ree peat cae ay ys were de- 
president of International Paper and | diction, but principal and interest due} mpounding ballot boxes in Pennsyl-| Power Company before Federal Trade | Ship; motion to reopen hearings re- | | scan “ eae > at t cent of 
en re tea wo ie eet exceed $3,000, (Cantley, ete., v. Gilt-| jania, Commission on April 30 in its investi-| jected; report prepared by Mr. Norris |] | r20S¢ tna reported stated that they were 

nmission on April 30 in its investi-} ner, Jr., etc. 

gation of purchase of stock in Boston | iene ) Page 8, Col. 1| 
newspapers. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


at: coe 7s | ti ineligibility is rejec i asing y by year; 8 per cent stated 
Page 9, Col. 1| gation of purchase of stock in Boston asserting ineligibility is rejected. Aether A hie A. inate 

Daily statement of the United States | M¢WSpapers. ._,,. Page 1, Col. 7 sag — or baie ba ol 

See Special Index and Law Digest on} Treasury. Page 6, Col. 1 Summary of minority report of Sen- j}/ 12& Stationary, while only five establish- 

| nares ator Norris, concerning the eligibility ||| ™ments out of the total of 208 reported 

that their research budgets were de- 


Globe or the Boston Post? A. Not one 
bit. 
Governor Not Representative. Page 6, Col. 1 

Q. I did not mean to intimate by my 
question that there had been, but I just 
wanted to ask that. 

A. There have been rumors that there 
have been. And I have been told that 
some people have gone around purport- 
ing to act for us, presumably trying to 
get in a position to get a commission, 
but we have not authorized in any way 
any offer for the Herald. 

Q. (Interposing.) For the Post? 

A. For the Post of Globe either, nor | 


page 8. Page 5 | Three witnesses summoned by Fed- 
= ae a ° of Secretary Mellon to hol ice. Fi 

Distr ibut l Labor | Daily decisions of the Accounting Of- | ¢T@! Trade Commission for next hearing | . nee onl se 6 ||| creasing. 
1 tom | ff . |in investigation of public utilities, to | . cag ees | “Of the 490 firms that conduct indi 

Survey of wages of common labor in | "°* Page 9| be held Friday, May 10. Bones Commelntd am: Screens See | 'vidual research work and su "3 a. A 

Aviation | 13 industries shows average is 45 cents | & | Page 6, Col. 3 | Elections approves proposal to reim- Iho cadates vam. oe ls a. - 
Lieutenant Commander C. E. Rosen.!2n hour, Bureau of Labor Statistics | ‘ Slat burse W. S. Vare in sum of $15,907.38 |] 0P ee bee Bk SPE eee e 
dia, cee or Gictaibie "Lee ye | reports. 'Production Standardization and |expended in Senate election contest for | 2 at — aoe yap mo igen 
rc E le “Los An-| = . 7 iF ; nd aie profit. Seventeen firms reporte a 
geles,” assigned to supervise training | Page 1, Col. 2 Simplified Practice ee ee Se ae | research had shown no aceat.” Sashes of 
Page 9, Col. 1 ||| these explained the situation by saying 


pilation of specifications of accurate Department of Commerce announces that they had not conducted research long 
Products commercial devices for weighing and | : : 





of pilots for rigid airships. _— Affecting Business Agricultural and Food Bureau of Standards publishes com- 


Page 3, Col. 1| 
: . | Supreme Court in petitions for writs ; eee ee te eee | . ; P 
=e ee , of certiorari just filed in cases of i poieens of the gd ttc measuring and other data. pele Migr range Bg or yoo vostag = bn bodys ate thie chou a 
America suppiles one-fourth Of World | nis t al. v. O'Donoghue et al and, plan of Commissioner of Reclamation i 9: cons s ; ee ae sae 8 
export trade in chemicals, Department | = * et my v Wallace et al. is asked | “ economic survey of Federal reclama-! Page 1, Col. 2) United States on leaves . ere: 2. é | trivatable to their Goareuit ousent 
Vee aad ake Sr i ala > age 2, Col. 4 i{| tributa : 
Page 1, Col. 2 to decide question whether covenants ; tion projects. Purchasing Lieutenant Commander C. E. Rosen- ||| within the next year or two. 


opened negotiations or incurred, nor had 
anything to do with it whatever. 

Q. That rumor has no foundation 
whatever? A. Absolutely not the 
slightest. 


of Commerce states. 


prohibiting alienation or leasing of Page 1, Col. 1 


Seema nee ae veld oo) dents edad meine te ats] Perodeing: Prvesicon | eh eeed i egeeree Sapeie «Memon hs oo ee a Sean 
Page 2, Col. 4! varieties of cotton by Department of| Cooperative buying of petroleum | °! eta ae aici _—— $, Col. 2 | | peneeneh eaammaibage © ate teva 
| Agriculture. | products is being adopted by | : 

' 


Highways ; ; : Page 1, Col. 4 aeons to Department of Agricul- |copies of the annual report of the Amer- research or are supporting cooperative 
The Alaska Road Commission—An| Arbiter of war claims modifies pro- | Publicity agents of Eastern railways > Page 1, Col. 7: ican Historical Association for the year |]| activities. In some cases the statement 
’ » *, 2023. 


Increasing exports of maple sugar 
from Canada shipped mostly to United 
States, says Department of Commerce. | 
Page 1, Col. 5: 


dahl, commander of dirigible “Los An- | | Allocating of Cost. 


_ Q. Has Governor Cox represented you 
in any way in any negotiations to ac; | In this group are 
quire any newspapers? | 


og gg oy Patents Government Printing Office offers | 73 firms that are conducting individual . 


with the management of the Herald in 
an advisory capacity before we had any | 
interest or began our negotiations for 
the Herald. But he is not represent- | 


ee | is made that research costs are allocated 


Page 9, Col. 7 | directly to products or are absorbed by 


article by Maj. E. L. Daley, Army Corps | ceedure in patent cases so as not to | apply to Interstate Commerce Commis- 
and Senate confirms nomination of Col. | general expenses, 


of Engineers. require claimants to prove nationality 
; ; until Government statement of facts} 
shall show practicability of prosecut- | 
| ing claim. 


| sion for authority to change grain saben! S ° 
| Sellin 


ing us. Page 9 ee nyt v0 Se ee Stephen O. Fuqua to be Chief of ||| ‘As to the ratio of profit to the amount 
Q. Are there outstanding any deben- | rer’ a +h — 7 : raf ; i 

tsté 1 h . _ | red 7 . at fantry. |expended, numerous estimates range 
tures or bonds or similar indebtedness of | | Louisvifle and Nashville Railroad au-| Page 10, Col. 5| ac tae ee Marketing poe Page 10, Col. 5 | on 100 to 300 per ‘tah. One firm od 


the publishing company which publishes thorized to procure authentication and Arbiter of War Claims dismisses | Page 1, Col. 4\ Foreign Markets Legislative Calendar of Congress. | ported profit as 1,000 per cent.” 


Railroads 


: 3 ree ad a ale nounces refund of $68,000 to Massachu- ‘ i se els : ani 
Resolution offered in Senate asks} statute of limitations adjudicated by: .otts Mutual tripe seed Company | Postmaster General to supply data on consular officers who will return to the |]| industrial research activities. However, 


° : ee . 2 
the Herald? |]| delivery of $11,426,000 of bonds. | claims of Hermann Blau covering sate | Cooperative buying of petroleum| : _ Page 9 ||| The following industrial groups are 
products is being ‘adopted by farmers, | Increasing exports of maple sugar Rear Admiral Thomas. Washington |; covered in the Holland questionnaire: 
Page 8, Col. 1 according to Department of Agricul-' from Canada shipped mostly to United! will be relieved from duty July 1, pre- ||| Agricultural machinery, automobiles and 
Tariff ture. ‘States, says Department of Commerce. ‘liminary to retirement for age, June 8, 'accessories, candy and_ confectionery, 
Page 1, Col. 7} Page 1, Col. 5 Department of Navy announces, || | carpets and rugs, cement manufacture, 
All sizes of date containers must bear | _ America supplies one-fourth of world | : Page 3. Col. 1 {j| ceramics and brick and clay products, 
ee SeAuCUN he A eap] J : 4 Ss. ‘label showing net weight, Department | ©XP0tt trade in chemicals, Department! Orders issued to the personnel of the | |chemicals, clothing, dairy products, 
reduction filed with Interstate Com-| fication of variety of commodities for Bits Pp | of Commerce states. Marire Corps. drugs and medicinal products, and cos- 


| 
, merce Commission, duty. of Agriculture announces. ' P 1, Col. 2: Page 9 metics, electrical machinery and appara- 
Page 1, Col. 4 . Page 5, Col. 1| Page 1, Col. 4} age 1, Uol. 2) 


A. I believe there is a small amount ‘ ‘ Picks . | 
of first-mortgage bonds, something like Publicity agents of a gl i ea ea 
eo “ee hundred dollars, but I can apply to Interstate Commerce Commis-| 
OQ ge a held by your company sion for authority to change grain rates 

° 3 y 3 pany or on one day’s notice in carrying out Customs Court announces rulings in 


any one affiliated with it? A. No. I . : : ; : . 
¢ ] A. IND. emergency reduction; protests agz $ reg raiseme ‘ases ces classli- 
have not the slightest idea who holds regency > pro against reappraisement cases and fixes classi 


them nor have we any interest in any 
one of them. 

Questioned on Balance Sheet. 

Q. I wonder if you would look at your 
statement that I am showing you on 
page 11, and tell me if that information 
relating to the New England Power As- 
sociation is in your opinion substantially 
correct? 

A. (After looking at document). I 
should make some few changes in it, 
but it gives a substantially correct pic- 
ture, sir. 

Q. Very well, sir. Now I wish you 
would look at page 20 of the same re- 
port and tell me if the Comparative 
Consolidated Balance Sheet that appears 
there and which I understand to be the 
statement of the Paper & Power Com- 
pany, whether that is substantially cor- 
rect? 

A. (After looking at document). Well. 
that is an adjusted balance sheet. I 
would be very glad to furnish the Com- 
mission with a balance sheet since. I do 
not know. This was probably made up 
as of the end of June 30, 1928. 

Yes. <A. And it is not an actual 
balance sheet. It is what they call pro 
forma, because at that time the com- 
pany did not exist, and we had not ac- 
quired the final block of New England 
Power stock. We only took that over on 
April 17, I think last, just of this 
month, isn’t it? Now I can give you a 


's iss t s : tus,-food products, furniture, hardware 
Final value for rate-making purposes | Students of vocational agriculture in' _Department of Commerce eee Navy De ; _ t. ee . - “ asurin  Secicumnenae iron. and st el, 
Sansas City Termi Racac, ae Trade Mark kk Saeed : weekly list of trade opportunities of-| Navy Department. | MeasUTINg + ach, 
of Kansas City Terminal Railway fixed rade Marks Arkansas required to engage in actual! +04 by forei k - A aye ae" Page9 j||knitting, leather and allied products, 
by Interstate Commerce Commission at! First Assistant Commissioner of Pat- farm projects. | feme wEMgR. Maree te PRES CRR Orders issued to the personnel of the |||lumber ‘and allied products, machine 
$98,323,000. ents rules green color on tips of uten- | Page 3, Col. 4 *y P 8. Col, 6 | War Department. | tools, machinery, light machinery, meat 
, : _ Page 7, Col. 2\ sils may be registered as trade mark Weather Bureau, Agriculture Depart- | OBE Me. Ste | Page 9 packers, metal products, milling, non- 
Interstate Commerce Commission au- over opposition of user of blue color in| ment, issues the monthly weather re-' Government Aid and | Daily engagements of the President ||| ferrous metals, oil works and petroleum 
thorizes Southern Railway to issue similar way. (A. & J. Mfg. Co. v. R.| view for February. C l ° j at the Executive Offices. refining, paints and varnishes, paper, pi- 
$5,250,000 of mortgage bonds to retire Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co.) Page 9, Col. 7 ontrol of Marketing Page 3 anos, gas and electric public utilities, 
Agriculture Department issues the} Question of whether fruits and | Bills and resolutions introduced in railway equipment, rubber, shoes, silver- 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents | Journal of Agricultural Research for, vegetables should be excluded from op- ; Congress. \}| smiths, steam specialties, stone and mar- 
grants registration to mark “Retardox” | May 1, 1929. ; eration of farm relief legislation, by Page 9 ble works, textiles, and wire and wire 
on chemical compounds comprising al- | Page 9, Col. 7 suiagtien from snes of agricul- Congress hour: by hour, ‘ |] | specialties. 
dehyde-amine condensation products,! Bureau of Chemistry and Soils issues| tur! commodities is debated in Senate, . : age3 | rN Tee 
over opposition of owners of mark “Re- cian ai i a ae tonne | May 4. lagene of former presidential yacht | Authority Asked to Change 
sistox,” despite similarity, on basis of County, Ohio. . | 
prior use. (The Rubber Service Labo- i 
oe Ge ratories Co. vy. American Cyanamid 
Page 7, Col. 5 Company.) 
Interstate Commerce Commission an- F 
1ounces decisions in uncontested finance | 
ases, 


like amount of maturing obligations of Page 8, Col. 2 | 
South Carolina and Georgia Railroad. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Morris and Essex Railroad authorized | 
to issue $15,000,000 construction mort- 
gage bonds, to be delivered to Lacka-! 
wanna Railroad for partial reimburse- 
ment for expenditures for improve- 
ments. 


{ Page 3. Sol. 2;“Mayflower” planned by Navy Depart- 2 ‘ . 

Page 9, Col. 7\ All sizes of date containers must bear ment, P; 2 Cas | Grain Rates on Day s Notice 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils issues | label showing net weight, Department | — he eee ere 

results of a soil survey of Jackson of Agriculture announces. Health | [Continued from Page 1.] 


Page 8, Col. 4 County, Minnesota. 


} Page 1, Col. 4 Methods of care for sick and to pre- |]| posed _ reductions were filed with the 
Page 9, Col. 7 Sales Problems ;vent spread of contagion are laid down Commission during the day by milling 
| 





. 
ave 7 | , . , 
See ae Pane ', val. 1 Finance Chemicals and Allied Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary 
ate decisions made public by the} | 4 § te | of Commerce, advocates elimination of | 
\ Products ‘ waste in distribution as most serious! . 
Aggregate resources of all national| America supplies one-fourth of world| problem facing business: full text of | Immigration 
| 


in advisory statement by Public Health interests, which object to a reduction in 
Service. the rates on wheat without a correspond- 

Page 2, Col. 1 |ing reduction on flour, and also by rep- 
|resentatives of water carriers operating 
}on the lakes and the New York barge 


Commissioner Gerieral Hull contrasts | canal. 


| Protests asking the Commisison to 
Page 3, Col. 1 suspend the new tariffs when filed were 


Interstate Commerce Commission. | Banks and Banking 
i ” Page 6 
Rate complaints file i a ’ ane : 

ae ce eee = ot the Inter-| hanks declined $1,567,244,000 between | export trade in chemicals, Department ' addzens. Meese Calo E eae aikaaet ‘ 

Page 6 December 31 and March 27, according of Commerce states. p | age <, UOl, 2 sources of present-day immigration 

ee ito the Comptroller of the Currency, Page 1, Col. 2 Trade Practices | with prewar conditions. 

Shipping John W. Pole. | : | 


ite ened ts Sete ke Page 1, Col. 6 Assistant Commissioner of Patents| Resolution offered in Senate asks | T “ . received from the Southern Minnesota 
Shipping Board cancels instructions ; ; *age “1, Ol. | grants registration to mark “Retardox” | Postmaster General to supply data on erritories Noe ‘'| Mills, the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
which forbid loading of general cargo | Increase in debits to individual ac-,on chemical compounds comprising al-| management and stock investments in! The Alaska Road Commission— An ||| merce, the Chicago Navigation Com- 
pics et A GI ory > eo Meneie  Saeey Aid,” Pras A in meek ended May 1 reported dehyde-amine condensation products, , newspapers in which International Pa- | article by Maj. E. L. Daley, Army Corps pany, the Rutland-Lake Michigan Tran- 
Q. I wish you would be kind enough artered to the Redwood Line. aS _| by Federal Reserve Board. " | Over opposition of owners of mark ‘“Re- | per and Power Company is interested. | of Engineers. sit Company, the Gartland Steamship 
40 do that. You do not have it here, Page 3, Col. 7| Page 7, Col. 2, sistox,” despite similarity, on basis of } Page 1, Col. 6 Page 9 Company, the Canal Carriers’ Associa- 
I take it? A. There is not any such|i&— tn 7a Ak 8) |} tion and the Canal Operators’ Associa- 
balance sheet made un. It won’t be!,... ae ; ; ; 
available, because, as I sav, the big|ivision of the paper and pulp and allied} Q. (Interposing.) Before you make; Q. Was there ‘a reorganization of the, directors, but I do not think of any ex-, Whereas representation has just been Diversion of Barge Traffic 
block of the New England Power stock | industries and the power properties and , that statement won't you tell me whether | Internationai Paper Company within the, cePt Qgden Reid. ' made to the Arbiter on behalf of certain eu : 
we just bought, and about 35 or 40/| utilities. my statement is true or not? A. Well, | past 10 to 15 years? Excerpts from transcript of testi- ‘claimants that a compliance with para- The perenes Chamber of Com- 
per cent of the total checked over and| Q. Now, the summary of investments that is pretty hard to anawer, coe i. p se aaa teation| mony, before the Federal Trade | graph (2) of Procedural Order No. 1, is- ston’ trom Umtosee’ on et ™ —_. 
did not go into our balance sheet until|and securities as of December 31, 1928, Feaseew. It depends whether you take! . 4 There was a recorganization| Commission in its investigation of | sued February 21, 1929, will work a hard- | ion from Chicago would divert grain 
about two weeks ago. And it would be|that appears on page 30 of this report, book va ue or actual value. And I do not | es . Fa aes ten ‘months; that is to! 
about five or six weeks hefore we have|and it shows your total paper and pulp want to seem to evade, | ORs o not know if you would call it| chase of stock in Boston newspapers 











| tion, 


public utilities, particularly the pur- | ship on claimants in requiring them to | tarffic from the lakes to the railroads, 


s n : . and demoralize the grain rate struc 
. : ; , r - |a reorganization especiall This is ; tl incur the expense of procuring evidence |, & ture 
an actual! balance sheet, but I will sive|and allied industries at what figures? | Q. Well, suppose you make a compari- | K specially, 1s a by the International Paper Company, 


? : , The barge operators stated that they 
1 a : ; : ft J of (a) claimant’s nationality, (b) the|).. . : : ; 
vou that when it is made un. And in| A. $7,741,000. May I say that that is | $M between the properties both ways? what happened. We formed this Inter-| will be continued’in the issue of 1 ene of the claim, (c) title, and have boats available which could handie 


eantime, if you desire. I will give |not the total invested in properties. That |A- On book value, the book value on, National Paper and Power Company and| May 7. onde other suits, in ad-| (he, Stain accumulated at Buffalo, but , 
~~ i eink haleiene sheet. . \is the investment in aia ad power properties is somewhat larger. the steckinonders of the Paper Company | —— Lin gee ingen A .o meet S08) thet the reduced rates would prevent 
J teens Wensie Mentative, | Q. And the investment of power prop-| But as to the book value in the paper | exe aaees Sete shares of the paper com-| Nomination Confirmed of the facts peculiarly within its knowl- | their participation in this traffic, 

Q. And in your statement of assets. | erties and utilities is carried at $23,419,- and pulp industry, if actual figures are | coed oF & yg = the Paper and Power 4 edge or possession enabling claimants to Traffic executives of the principal 
power properties and securities are kept |000 plus? A. That is correct. taken us standards, I should say the bal-| © a ie ¥ at left the Paper Com- For Chief of Infantry | determine whether or not they are justi-| western grain-carrying railroads con 
in one place and pulp and paper vroperties| Q. And this statement that I show you| nce would be very nearly equal for the a = ee postien of being, as I have} ieee bese fied in incurring this expense and fur-|ferred May 4 with members of the In- 
and securities »re kept in another, Why|in the other book at page 20 indicates | reason that the paper properties we | shi —— f this Pa : bs gwaey; 00; he, The Senat May 4 fir | ther prosecuting their claims, and torstate, Vemunedon  Commeienen is tae 
is that? A. We have not vet published | that your power properties and securities | have owned for 30 years are in that proc- | 74res. 0 : om Paper Company, sisaainabion? if Col Ste he e noe ms Whereas, while it is imperative that all | Possibility of reductions in western grain 
any actual balance sheets, hut we have|were worth $292,000,000 plus, and the | &ss of time that the book value, espe-| Q. I did not mean to get very far| b Chief of 1 P eva ep he Zz aqua to tena pending before the Arbiter should | tates but reached no conclusion. 
made tentative ones for the reason I|pulp and paper properties and securities | cially of the timber land which has been! into the affairs of the International Pa-| °° Ve of Infantry of the Army. be brought to an issue and disposed of | ==>>= 
gave, which we do not give in our annual | at $198,000,000 plus? A. I do not doubt | written men very heavily, so that we| per Company nor the International Pa-| my aie a ee as early as practicable, nevertheless no|relieved from *. compliance with sub- 
report. I have here a copy of the annual | these figures are accurate. I wish to} have one block o” timber in Canada that; per & Power Company, further than to! War I atent Claimants unnecessary burden or expense should| paragraph (a) of paragraph (3) of Pro- 
report of the International Paner Com-| point out, however, that most of the re-| !§ worth $10,000,000 that is on our books|develp the relationship between your ° |be imposed upon any party to the pro-|cedural Order No. 1, and prepare and file 
pany which I will be very glad to give |ceivables and, well, most all of the in- | at zero, Do you see why I hesitated to| two types of investment. Let me ask May Delay Evidence | dines before the Arbiter. an answer in accordance with subpara- 
you. While in the balance sheet the | ventories, which aggregate $16,000,000 | answer : whether in the directorate of the Inter- slieciahidiabaiieabtaand Now, therefore, it is ordered: graph (b) of sail paragraph (3). 
plans, properties and_ securities are | and $41,000,000, respectively, are perti-| Q. Yes. But you say at that rate they national Paper Company or the Inter-| The War Claims Arbiter, Edwin B. (1) A claimant may at his election be (3) All of the provisions of Procedural 
grouped in one item. nevertheless, on/|nent to our industrial pulp and paper/are about even? A. Yes, that is true. | national Paper & Power Company there! Parker, has issued Procedural Order No.! yelieved from a compliance with para-| Order No. 1 shall remain in full force 
nage 28 there is a detailed summary of | properties rather than power properties.| -Q. But on th> basis of net income,|@e men who are also directors of news-| 3, for dealing with patent claims and by} graph (2, of Procedural Order No. 1) and effcct save as modified by this order 
the plans and proverties, showing the di-|  Q. But, nevertheless, your investment , what you realize from the utilities is| Papers that have not been mentioned! which sections of Procedural Order No. upon his giving notice in writing of such | which shall not have the effect of rellev. 
vision of the mills, the Canadian and/in utilities properties and securities quite a lot.in excess of what you realize here today? | 1, issued February 21, 1929, are modified; election to the Secretary to the Arbiter,|ing the claiman: of the burden of prov- 
Newfoundland mills, and the mills in the | would still appear to be in excess of your , from paper, is it not? A. I do not-think of any man on our|in the matter of procuring evidence of| and serving a copy thereof on the Attor-|ing his case if he eleets to prosecute it 
United States, and also nower properties | investment in the paper properties? A.| A. It is with the news print low, but} board who is interested in any news-' nationality and the nationality of ciaims.| ney General. after the recein; of a report from the 
and utilities and miscellaneous proper- | W ell, this is true, sir: Our paper prop-| with the usual price that would be dif-| paper except Ogden Reid, but I may be| The full text of the order, dated May (2) Upon receipt of such notice the | Government of the facts peculiarly with. 
ties. And on page 30 there is shown a|erties | ferent, wrong. I mean, we have a good many) 3, 1929, follows: Attorney General may, at his election, be | in its knowledge or possession, 
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